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INSIDE THE RUSSIAN ZONE, 1945-1947 


By PETER NETTLE 


THE conception of post-war Germany as inevitably divided 
into East and West is coming to be generally accepted. 
Although there are considerable differences in spirit and method 
between the British and American Zones, and still more between 
the Anglo-U.S. bi-zone and the French Zone, the general idea 
of Germany divided into East and West is justified on political 
grounds. The French, however much they may differ from the 
British and the Americans in their intentions, are compelled to 
align their occupation policy with that of the other Western 
countries for geographical and economic reasons: the French 
Zone cannot be entirely independent in every respect either of 
the rest of Western Germany or of Western Europe. In a general 
sense therefore it is justifiable to discuss the German problem as 
the problem of Western Germany and that of the Russian Zone. 

Apart from the fact that the Russian Zone is something of an 

unknown quantity for the general public of England and, 
| indeed, for the world, and an examination of it will be of 
general interest, this would further serve in enabling us to 
decide whether it is likely that Germany will once more be 
united and, if so, on what terms. Moreover, a study of the 
Soviet Zone of Germany provides an insight, such as is un- 
fortunately all too rare, both into Soviet administrative Govern- 
ment generally and Soviet foreign policy. The Eastern Zone 
of Germany is the only part outside the U.S.S.R. and the Soviet 
Zone of Korea where the Russians have undisputed Sovereign 
power in law as well as in fact, for the authority of the Allied 
control council is really inadequate to qualify this supremacy. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining accurate information 
on the Russian Zone. Except for our officials and troops in 
Berlin and a permanent military mission at Potsdam it is only 
tately that British people may enter the Russian Zone except 
on special occasions such as the Leipzig Fair. Even our 
officials in Berlin are unable to enter the Russian Zone except 
in transit to our Zone, and their direct observations are limited 
to the Russian Sector of the City of Berlin. Nevertheless it is 
| from Berlin that information on the Russian Zone must be 
obtained. As far as the Russians are concerned their Zonal 
administrative Headquarters, both Russian and German, is 
located in Berlin, as this city provides the obvious geographical 
and political centre of their Zone. ‘The political parties of 
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Germany are equally well represented in Berlin ; those function- 
ing in all four Zones as well as those limited to the Eastern 
Zone have their headquarters there. The SPD, which is 
prohibited in the Russian Zone proper, has a considerable 
organisation in Berlin, as it has powerful popular support there. 
Thus being the allied capital of Germany as well as a German 
state within a state it is still very much the centre of activity and 
better situated for studying present-day German affairs than 
any other town. Recent events show that the Russians clearly 
appreciate the value of Berlin to the Allies. Apart from the 
question of prestige, it is clear that as long as the Western 
powers remain in Berlin the iron curtain will continue to have 
a large hole in it, and through this hole the world will continue 
to gaze on the Russian system as it really is. 

Nevertheless the British Press correspondents in Berlin, 
whose duty it is to inform the British Public of the affairs of 
the Russian Zone, have not succeeded in giving their readers a 
clear picture of what is going on. Their information seems to 
be confined to announcing certain events with or without 
comment which, added up, form an unconnected and often 
contradictory chain of events, leaving their readers often 
unaware of the background in which these events occur, 
unenlightened and therefore disinterested. I shall therefore 
attempt here to provide this background so that past and future 
events may become generally comprehensible. 

The Russian organisation for administering their zone is 
fundamentally similar to that of the British, American and 
French. Apart from their representatives on the quadrupartite 
organisation they have a Zonal headquarters with subordinate 
regional or lander military government headquarters. At the 
lower levels there are military government detachments con- 
trolling a kreis, a German administrative area roughly equivalent 
to a French sub-department, and a Commandantura in certain 
towns. The control of the military government and _ the 
command of the Red Army, though vested at the top in a 
C. in C. and Military Governor, Marshal Sokolowski, is divided 
into two separate and independent administrations, a distinction 
similar to that between the control commission for Germany 
and the British Army of the Rhine in our own Zone. 

The standard of the Russian officials varies considerably 
and it is difficult to form any general judgment. Almost all of 
those in military government are extremely hard workers and 
intent on doing a successful job. This is due, apart from an 
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INSIDE THE RUSSIAN ZONE, 1945-1947 


inherent capacity for hard work, to the continual pressure put 
on every man and woman from above, and to the lack of security 
of position which is noticeable in the Russian administration. 
At the higher levels the officials are usually expert in their own 
field, and there are some who are well acquainted with German 
and English affairs and speak foreign languages fluently, 
particularly those who were members of various missions in 
London and Washington during the War. At the lower level 
this careful selection is not so noticeable. The change-over 
from soldiers to civilians which has been general among the 
higher officials has been limited among the others. There are 
a considerable number of cases of minor Russian officials and 
officers who are employed in work of which they know next 
to nothing and are therefore compelled to find suitable Germans 
to carry out their task. 

The spirit of the administration is highly centralised but the 
emphasis is on the one great centre at Moscow. This means 
that the Commander-in-Chief in Berlin, being in the same way 
directly controlled by Moscow as the regional commanders, 
has only limited authority over them, and is really a primus inter 
pares. Moreover it has been a Russian principle to send a 
number of missions with special tasks, such as dismantling of 
factories and the seizure of war booty, to Germany under 
direct control of Moscow, the commander-in-chief in Berlin 
having no control over them. This system has led to signs of 
considerable independence on the part of the regional com- 
manders at the expense of the zonal headquarters in Berlin 
and has caused difficulties in effective zonal administration. 

The political influence among Russian officials is very strong. 
This task of political supervision is carried out by the chief of 
political administration together with the MVD, the descendant 
of the NKVD and GPU. ‘These are very much in evidence ; 
every unit of troops in a certain area and every headquarters 
large or small, has a contingent of MVD officials attached. 
In this way the political officers have a powerful voice in the 
running of the Russian administration, and the occasional 
conflict between the technical expert and the political official 
brings out the larger struggle between the political and the 
technical aspects of Russian administration in Germany which 
will be noticed in almost every sphere. 

In their relation with their German subordinate officials 
and with the German population generally the Russians again 
vary considerably. The Russian approach to the German does 
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not seem to follow any general principle. In some cases it is 
purely machiavellian ; if a man is useful, he will be treated well. 
The ration scale and its application are based on this principle. 
On the other hand, in a moment of anger, natural or alcoholic, 
Germans whom the Russians previously had been at pains to flatter 
might find themselves abused or dismissed. Politics naturally play 
a considerable role as far as mutual relations are concerned and 
stories of relations with the Russian authorities vary considerably 
from one German to another, according to the latter’s political 
colour. On the whole, however, the Russians seem to have made 
a better impression on the Germans than was originally expected. 
Whatever a German may think of the Russian personally 
there seems no doubt that he has a high opinion of him as an 
administrator. The hard work and energy of the Russians 
appeals to the similar qualities of the Germans and the some- 
what flamboyant nature of the Russian Military and Civil 
administration as well as its totalitarian spirit seems to call forth 
an echo of approval. Among many Germans the feeling exists 
that if they prove themselves deserving the Russians will help 
them to rebuild Germany. They seem to contrast favourably the 
attitude of the Russians who, they feel, do not at the moment help 
them with that of the British who apparently cannot help them. 
This does not mean that the Germans in the Eastern Zone 
are in the majority pro-Russian. Present circumstances and 
their general environment have made many both anti-communist 
and anti-Russian. The political organisation of the Eastern Zone, 
which benefits only those who are either professing communists 
or else for one reason or another useful to the Russian author- 
ities, is not calculated to endear Soviet rule to the great majority. 
Those non-communists who understand the full implications of 
the political and economic policy of the occupation are its 
determined enemies. It is, however, a dangerous fallacy to 
suppose that everybody in the Eastern Zone, except for con- 
vinced Communists, are violently and openly anti-Russian 
and would willingly exchange Russian rule for that of the 
Anglo-Americans. It is more a policy of sitting on the fence; 
having in many cases little to lose, the Germans are not declaring 
themselves openly but are waiting for future political develop- 
ments to take shape before coming to any decision. In this respect 
their attitude is similar to that of the population in our Zone. 


PoLiTICcAL PARTIES 
The political situation in the Eastern Zone dominates evety 
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INSIDE THE RUSSIAN ZONE, 1945-1947 


sphere of life. At the beginning of the Russian occupation 
there were four parties in existence in the Eastern Zone, similar 
to the four main parties in the British and American Zones. 
They corresponded roughly to a communist patty (KPD), a 
socialist party (SPD), a new centre Christian Democratic party 
which consisted of many of the remnants of the former centre 
parties as well as the former Christian Trades Unions (CDU), 
and finally a resuscitated liberal party (LDP). Half-way through 
1946 the KPD and the SPD were amalgamated into a newly- 
formed socialist unity party, SED, corresponding in many ways 
to the democratic “ bloc ” or “ front ” of the Communist and 
Socialist parties in the Balkan countries and Poland. This 
amalgamation was officially designed to strengthen the left wing 
element in the Eastern Zone and particularly in Berlin; to avoid 
a split vote in the workers’ parties by combining the powerful 
SPD, which had been among the first parties to be reactivated 
in 1945, with the energetic communist party under Russian 
support, thereby weakening the representation of what are 
known as the “ bourgeois ” parties, the CDU and the LDP. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in persuading the 
leaders of the SPD in Berlin to support this amalgamation. 
Many of them had been active in the Social Democratic party 
in its struggle with the communists before 1933 and were not 
friendly to the Russian-dominated communist party of 1945. 
However, by offering them positions of importance and promis- 
ing equal representation and a socialist rather than a communist 
bias in the future policy of the SED the Russians persuaded 
some of the higher functionaries of the SPD in favour of 
amalgamation. The exact offers made at that time, or the 
amount and kind of pressure used, are not yet known. Only 
two days before the amalgamation took place, Grotewohl, 
who had been the head of the SPD in Berlin and is now the 
joint leader of the SED, had pronounced against the fusion 
by quoting Luther’s famous words at the Church Convocation : 
“Here I stand, I can go no further.” 

The Russians also intended to split the “ noncomformist ” 
SPD and thereby to destroy its popularity and strength. As 
a by them, a number of the SPD leaders in Berlin 
tefused to accept the amalgamation and the SPD Party Head- 
quarters in the West strongly pronounced against it. Therefore 
the Russians hoped to show that in pronouncing against the 
fusion, the SPD leaders were adopting a reactionary policy 
and had refused to submit to the desire of the democratic 
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majority of the two socialist parties for amalgamation ; that 
they were in fact, the tools of Western capitalism. 

As far as the Russians were concerned an effort had indeed 
become necessary to counteract the SPD influence both in 
Berlin and in their Zone. The SPD had come to look to the 
socialist government of England as their chief support and 
had definitely adopted a “‘ Western” policy. The Russians 
who wanted to make themselves the exclusive champions of 
socialism in Germany, had therefore to contend with a power- 
fully organised and popular party which was socialist, but 
looked for support to England and the West. Therefore, as 
it was held that the fusion of the two parties had been carried 
out as a result of the demands of the majority of both parties, 
the SPD was declared to be no longer in existence and therefore 
forbidden in the Russian Zone. In Berlin, however, which 
was governed on a quadrupartite basis the SPD, being officially 
recognised by the English and the Americans, continued to 
operate alongside the SED, now its mortal enemy. 

The reactions of the German population to the fusion 
varied considerably. In Berlin, where the SPD continued to 
function and where it had always been very strong, the elections 
of October, 1946, showed a strong majority in its favour. 
In the Russian Zone a considerable number of former SPD 
members joined the SED in the hope that their strength in the 
newly-formed fusion party would enable them to keep the 
communists out of the chief positions and to moderate the 
policy of the new party. In the selection of the party officials 
the choice between former KPD and SPD members was at 
first evenly balanced. On the headquarters staff of the SED, 
the central secretariat, there were actually more former Social 
Democrats than Communists, although the key appointments, 
such as the control of the information service, party propaganda, 
and personnel selection, were given to reliable Communists. 
Usually two officials, one from either party, were chosen to 
head each department; in this way continual check by the 
Communists on the potential reactionary influence of former 
Social Democrats was possible. The policy of the Unity Party 
gradually swung more and more towards the communist 
interpretation. Many Social Democrats, although not in 
agreement with this new direction, felt themselves tied by their 
original adherence to the SED and acquiesced against their 
inner feelings. They knew that if they did not agree they had 
little political future and would lose the privileges which they 
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INSIDE THE RUSSIAN ZONE, 1945-1947 


enjoyed as functionaries of the SED. ‘They had, as it wete, 
crossed the Rubicon to the communist camp and found that 
they could not easily go back. 

The SED naturally occupies a predominant position in the 
Russian Zone. Apart from the fact that its policy has at least 
the open support of the occupying power, it receives invaluable 
material assistance from the Russians. In a country where the 
very essentials of life are hard to obtain, regular supplies of 
paper, food, and funds, together with priority on accommoda- 
tion, travel and transport, are invaluable for a political party. 
A considerable part of its policy is in actual fact dictated by 
the Soviet authorities themselves. From them issue instructions 
regarding the attitude to be adopted by the SED to the Social 
Democratic Party in Berlin and the parties of the Western Zones. 
The direct Russian influence is enhanced by the number of 
SED leaders who spent the years before and during the war in 
Soviet Russia, where they were being actively prepared for the 
coming task of ruling Germany. Many of them were then active 
in working out the plans of present policy such as the radical 
land reform and the re-organisation of economy. Others were 
active in recruiting among the many German prisoners in 
Russian hands, in which connection they organised and ran 
the so-called anti-Fascist schools to which prisoners, who 
appeared likely candidates for future use, were sent from 
preliminary courses in their camps to higher courses at a number 
of special institutes. In this way a considerable number of 
recruits were gained, among them a proportion of regular army 
officers who formed the nucleus of the “Committee for 
Liberation ” and the “ Seydlitz Army.” By the end of the war 
a corps of political and administrative officials who were loyal 
to the Russians and their policy, some of them even adherents 
of doctrinal communism, was ready to start organising the 
administration of the Eastern Zone. 

The SED has in fact been successfully organised as the 
ptimary means of carrying out Russian policy in Germany. 
Many measures seemingly proposed and put into effect by this 
party are in fact of Russian origin, but having the appearance of 
spontaneity redound to the credit of the SED. This party, 
which exclusively claims to represent the workers of the Eastern 
Zone, has a large part of the machinery of government under 
its control, and thus again obtains the credit for any measures 
beneficial to the population which are carried into effect by 
that government. The party itself consists of four distinct 
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groups, but the control is exclusively in the hands of men and 
women who are pledged to carry out unquestioningly the wishes 
of the occupying power. Apart from the former Social 
Democrats and the Communists who have been trained in 
Russia, a group of Communists who spent the time of the 
Hitler regime in concentration camps and a considerable body 
of opportunists who hope to find personal advancement and 
position in the SED make up the remains of the active member- 
ship of the party. The fact that it is the chief instrument of 
Russian policy and is therefore obviously in high favour with 
the occupying power, receiving every kind of material assistance, 
makes its present political position predominant and unassailable. 

On the other hand this obviously strong position is mislead- 
ing. Its political predominance in the Eastern Zone is not 
backed by correspondingly strong popular support. The 
Germans in the Eastern Zone are not vitally interested in 
politics any more than they are in ours, and in spite of a sustained 
campaign of political propaganda the polling at elections is and 
remains on a relatively small scale. Moreover the personal 
position of the SED functionaries, many of whom are living 
on a scale unattainable by most of their fellow countrymen make 
them a subject of popular dislike and envy. These Leati 
possedentes ate held responsible for the radical policy of 
sequestration and nationalisation which has been carried out 
in the Eastern Zone, in most cases without any form of com- 
pensation for the dispossessed. ‘The very fact that the SED 
is known to be the instrument of Russian policy caused the 
blame as well as the credit for that policy to be laid at its door. 
Further, the leaders of the SED know full well that they will 
remain in power only as long as the Russians actively support 
them, and they will only do that as long as the SED continues 
to be useful to them. 

The leaders of the SED are thus fully aware of their precarious 
position. From the very start the officials of the party were 
instructed to make themselves and their party as popular as 
possible. This campaign for increased popularity has been 
one of the main features of SED policy. Frequent attempts 
have been made to interest the public with political question- 
naires and public opinion research teams. A number of social 
reforms have been put into effect with all possible speed in spite 
of the severe shortage of both men and means to carry them out. 
These will be examined in detail later. At the same time, 
through the land reforms and the sequestration of industrial 
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enterprises, a new class of de facto and de jure proprietors has 
come into existence in Germany whose interests are irrevocably 
bound up with the regime. The standard of work of party 
functionaries is relatively high as severe proceedings are supposed 
to be taken against those who fail to reach this standard. 

The appearance of outside strength, qualified at the same 
time by a number of potential weaknesses, is evident also in 
the internal organisation of the party. I have shown how the 
SED was formed and of what groups it now consists. In 
spite of its seeming solidarity an increasing number of former 
Social Democrats have recently left it and have declared their 
adherence to the Social Democratic Party of the West by 
crossing the demarkation line into the British or American 
Zones. At the same time as the Communists gained increasing 
control of the SED a further number of former Social Democrats 
were being gradually undermined in their position and in some 
cases even threatened with arrest although they professed 
continued loyalty to the policy of fusion. This state of affairs 
naturally endangers the position of the remaining Social 
Democrats and does not tend to increase the prestige of the 
SED in the eyes of the public. Among the Communists 
themselves certain differences are appearing. Some of the old 
German Communists who had been followers and adherents of 
Rosa Luxemburg and Ernst Toller, although they emigrated to 
Russia early in 1933, are by no means in agreement with the 
present Russian trend of self-aggrandisement. At the same time 
those communists who were in concentration camps in Germany 
are inclined to regard jealously those, especially favoured, who 
emigrated to Russia before and during the Hitler regime and 
have occupied the best positions in the political field. However, 
these differences will not at present detract from the predominance 
of the SED. 

Compared with the SED the two other parties are of far less 
consequence. The CDU which is organised on an interzonal 
basis is the stronger of the two “ middle-class ” parties. Its 
position, however, is awkward in the Russian Zone. Although 
the leaders of the party must naturally be opposed to the strongly 
socialist measures, such as the radical land reform and nationalisa- 
tion, which are being carried out in the Eastern Zone, they are 
forced to voice approval of these measures in order to avoid 
being stigmatised as reactionary. Most of their leaders in the 
Eastern Zone accept this position with as good a grace as 
possible and try to co-operate with the SED in work of re- 
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construction, as it were, on almost a non-political basis. A 
number of them in the provincial governments and central 
administrations are indeed doing able work in this respect, 
but as individuals, not as CDU politicians. The fact that the 
CDU in the Eastern Zone has to subscribe to the majority of the 
measures taken there brings it into strong opposition to that 
wing of the party working in the British and American Zones, 
which has declared itself strongly against nationalisation of any 
sort. In fact the CDU is inter-zonal only in name and, whereas 
in the British and American Zones it occupies a relatively 
powerful position, it is confined in the Russian Zone either to 
co-operating with the SED or keeping quiet. It is still, however 
fairly strong among the middle and upper classes ; in Berlin 
where it enjoys freedom of action under quadrupartite adminis- 
tration, it succeeded in obtaining second place and thus defeating 
the SED in the municipal elections of October, 1946. 

The third of the political parties in the Eastern Zone, the 
LDP, is led by men active before 1933 in the old German 
Liberal Party. Its position corresponds on a smaller scale to 
that of the CDU and it has the same difficulties with its branches 
in the Western Zones. Both the CDU and the LDP represents 
the “ bourgeois ” bloc in the Eastern Zone and are under the 
continual suspicion of reaction. 

These three parties between them make up the entire 
political scene in the Eastern Zone. In order to insure that no 
real opposition to the policy of the SED takes shape, all three 
parties have been formed into an anti-fascist bloc which is 
controlled by the SED. Committees of all three parties sit 
in the various towns and rural administrative areas to assist 
and advise the German administrative bodies. They are 
designed to anticipate and occasionally to deflect discussion 
in the Land electoral diets. Other committees deal with 
denazification and sequestrations and thus enable the SED to 
exercise a controlling voice in day to day local affairs. Finally 
most of the local government officials are themselves members 
of the SED, their positions being either elective or, in technical 
functions, co-optive. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL 


The close affinity between the political and administrative 
control exercised by the SED is noticeable when the administra- 
tive organisation of the Eastern Zone is studied. In accordance 
with quadrupartite policy the province or Land is officially the 
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biggest independent political unit in the Eastern as well as the 
Western zone. There are four of these provinces in the 
Russian Zone. The most important is Saxony with its capital 
at Dresden, consisting of the old kingdom of Saxony with 
districts of former Prussian Silesia joined to it. Next in 
importance is Thuringia, which consists of parts of Prussia, 
and the formerly independent duchies of Gotha, Meiningen, 
and Weimar and has its capital at Weimar. Saxony-Anhalt, 
with its capital at Halle consists partly of former Prussian 
territory, partly of the independent duchy of Anhalt. The two 
other provinces are Brandenburg, consisting of the former 
Mark-Brandenburg with its capital at Potsdam, and Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern, capital Schwerin, consisting of the former two 
duchies of Mecklenburg and a part of Prussian Pomerania as far 
as the River Oder. These two latter provinces suffer in 
importance, particularly from the fact that they are economically 
poor and politically of very arbitrary creation. There are few 
local political movements of any solid strength in them, a fact 
clearly appreciated by the Russians. 

Each of the Lander or provinces possess an elected diet and 
an executive government chosen from the leaders of the three 
existing political parties. Although nowhere in possession of 
an absolute numerical majority, the SED predominates in each 
land. At the same time there is a Russian provincial military 
administration in each of the five state capitals as supreme 
provincial authority. The organisation of ministries and their 
responsibilities vary considerably from state to state. This 
lack of uniformity is partly due to the Russian desire to put the 
maximum power and responsibility into the hands of reliable 
communist ministers while appearing to observe impartiality 
between the three parties. Thus in Thuringia there is a 
Ministry for industry, economy, and labour which combines the 
three essentials of economic control under a reliable communist 
minister, Appelt. Similarly in land-Saxony the ministers for the 
interior, Fischer, and the minister for economic affairs, Selbmann, 
occupy positions of exceptional importance beyond their 
obvious ministerial responsibility in the affairs of the state and 
may be said to have the controlling voice in policy. Both are 
Russian trained and one of them is reputed to be a Russian 
citizen. The same is true of Mecklenburg where the minister 
for economic affairs, Warnke, is reputed to be the virtual 
dictator of the Cabinet. Apart from making predominant 
those ministers whom they consider most reliable the Russians 
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have insured that the posts which control important administra- 
tive organisations, like the police and the railways, are held by 
men who will unreservedly carry out their policy. 

At the same time the independence of the land governments, 
directly controlled as they are from the Russian point of view 
by the Soviet Provincial Military administration from above as 
well as by communists from within, has come to be partly 
curtailed by the establishment of a number of central adminis- 
trations in Berlin. These were founded early after the end of 
the war from July, 1945, onwards. They were at first designed 
to act merely as the right arm of the Russian Zonal military 
government to insure that the orders of that authority were 
promptly and efficiently carried out. They had thus merely 
administrative functions and depended entirely on the SMA 
(Soviet Military Adrrinistration in Berlin) for their orders. 
They were really 2 German administrative staff equivalent to 
and working alongside with the Russian functional staff of 
the SMA to conform with the Russian principle of maximum 
administrative centralization. As their function, then, was 
intended at first to be merely administrative the choice of the 
heads of the various administrations depended more on adminis- 
trative or technical capability than on their political views. 
Men were chosen to important positions in these central 
administrations who could not by a long way be considered 
mere tools of Russian policy. Among them were prominent 
leaders of the CDU and LDP and above all of the old SPD 
who, before the fusion, actually constituted a majority of the 
personnel of the central administrations. 

In course of time this very limited function gradually came 
to be modified, as the central administrations began to grow 
and to increase the range of their activities. The officials of the 
central administrations became gradually more experienced in 
their work and more and more responsibility was placed in 
their hands. At first they were permitted to act only in minor 
matters without previous recourse to Russian permission, and 
instructions from the SMA were, according to Russian 
principles, still complete down to the minutest administrative 
details. Gradually however, although such detailed orders are 
still frequently issued, certain departments acted merely undet 
general Russian instructions and were left to find by themselves 
the best means of putting the policy into effect. Sometimes 
proposals of an administrative and even legislative nature came 
to be worked out in the first place by the central administrations 
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and submitted to the SMA for approval, after which they were 
either issued, in matters of importance, as commands by the 
head of the SMA, or in less important matters of administration, 
returned to the central administration whence they were issued 
as instructions to the provinces on the authority of the president 
of the central authority. In certain cases, indeed, presidents 
and vice-presidents of the central administrations had been 
appointed as early as 1945 with the particular object of carrying 
out certain reforms planned by themselves and these were then 
ptepared by their administration, the SMA confining itself to 
giving its authority to the new reforms. This was the case 
with the land reform which had been planned by the German 
resident of the central administration for agriculture and 
orestry, Herr Hoernle, in Moscow during the war, and which 
was put into effect under his authority on his return to Germany. 

This gradual change in status which increased the powers 
of the central administrations raised two important problems. 
In the first place now that the central administrations had ac- 
quired a measure of independence and had begun to think as 
well as merely to act, the problem of the political attitude of the 
officials of the central administration became vital for the 
Russians. The more liberty of independent action the central 
administrations obtained, the less freedom of individual political 
opinion could be allowed. Complete agreement with Russian 
policy became essential. Thus gradually the different experts 
whose task it had been merely to carry out Russian orders 
unreservedly with a maximum of technical and administrative 
skill were submitted to increasing political supervision. The 
majority of those Socialists who disagreed with the fusion of 
the two workers’ parties resigned from their positions, and, of 
the higher officials, all those that wished to remain were com- 
pelled to join the SED or at least one of the other officially 
sanctioned parties. A system of close political control and 
investigation was instituted. 

The greatest importance was naturally attached to the 
presidents and vice-presidents of central administrations, of 
which there are by now fifteen in number. In the great majority 
of cases these leading officials are either members of the SED 
of non-patty men who may be regarded as entirely reliable by 
the Russians. The position of first vice-president is however, 
with one exception, invariably reserved for experienced and 
whole-hearted communists. These are the political eminences 
grises in their respective administrations ; they are responsible for 
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the personnel department and in many cases receive confidential 
reports to which not even the president has access. They form 
the link between the political departments of the SMA and the 
central administration and co-operate with the Russian political 
intelligence liaison staff attached to each of the latter. In order 
to carry out their special task many of them have built up a 
system of informers within their administration which keep 
them closely informed of the political tendencies of officials down 
to the grades of typists and chauffeurs. Employees considered 
unreliable by them are often dismissed without further ado; 
in some cases their arrest by the Russians has even taken place. 


THE PRIVILEGED BUREAUCRACY 


At the same time there has been instituted a system of 
personal benefits for officials of central authorities, which, in the 
present state of universal penury, are important in keeping them 
subservient. A general issue of cigarettes is made to all 
employees ranging from one hundred to three hundred a month 
according to rank. Certain officials of higher grades receive 
extra rations of meat, butter and soap. Employees of the 
central administration obtain the assistance of local authorities 
in matters of accommodation, transport and generally in the 
procurement of everyday necessities which otherwise are almost 
unobtainable. A generous tax reduction in salaries, which are 
in themselves relatively high, plays its part in controlling the 
possible disagreements of officials with the policy they have to 
catty out. Although the conception of professional civil servants 
(Berufsbeamten) has been officially abolished, a new privileged 
class of state employees is thus in the process of formation. 

Nevertheless a considerable number of the most capable 
officials have left in the course of the last eighteen months. 
At first the “ recalcitrant”? members of the SPD resigned, 
followed shortly by those members of the CDU and LDP 
who were not prepared to renounce the fundamental antt- 
communist principles of their party. Of those that remained 
a number were dismissed by the Russians on a variety of personal 
and political pretexts, if they were felt to be hostile to Russian 
policy. Those non-communists that remain to this day art 
fully aware of the precariousness of their position and are careful 
not to do anything politically which might compromise them. 
Their attitude is that in remaining at their posts they can give 
better service to the rebuilding of Germany in their ow 
particular sphere. The SED, needless to say, encourage this 
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spirit of non-political co-operation with themselves as much as 
possible where experts are concerned. 

Thus with the gradual change in the status of the central 
administrations there has been a corresponding change in 
personalities. As these administrations gained in importance 
and independence, they lost in quality. Today they are un- 
doubtedly controlled completely by the communists, partly 
through the fact that the great majority of the officials are 
members of the SED, and that the positions of controlling 
influence are occupied by reliable communists of that party, 
and finally through the amalgamated Trades Unions (FDGB) 
which are communist-dominated and which every official in 
the central administration is compelled to join. Nevertheless 
the standard of the central administrations should not be under- 
estimated. Although a considerable number of experts, whose 
work originally gave the central administrations their deservedly 
high reputation, have now left to be replaced, in some cases, by 
nonentities of mere political importance, the central administra- 
tions are still the best and most efficient administrative organisa- 
tions in the whole of Germany. The quality of each individual 
administration naturally varies considerably, depending on the 
personality of its president, vice-presidents, and heads of 
departments. Some administrations have indeed been able to 
preserve their high standard throughout as their personnel has 
been relatively little changed. In others there still exists a 
sufficient number of able administrators to cover up the mistakes 
of their less competent colleagues. In certain cases where the 
technical work of departments has been entirely overruled by 
political considerations and by constant changes in personnel, 
the administration concerned has gradually lapsed into relative 
unimportance and its work has come to be absorbed by others. 
The process of sacrificing technical ability for political reliability 
is still continuing, although recently there seems to have been a 
slight change of policy in this respect, particularly in those 
central administrations which have direct control over the work 
of subordinate executive departments such as the administration 
for statistics and for foreign and inter-zonal trade. 

The second result of the alteration in status and the gradual 
increase of powers of the central administrations has been a 
change in their relations with the provincial governments. 
At first the powers of the central administrations, being merely 
the German arm of the SMA, had not conflicted seriously with 
the independence of the provincial governments. Orders 
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from the central administration in Berlin were accepted by 
them as emanating directly from the SMA at Karlshorst. 
As the central authorities gradually increased their power in 
shaping administrative policy and in issuing their own ad- 
ministrative and technical instructions, the provincial govern- 
ments began to regard the existence of the former as a potential 
threat to their independence. From that time dates a quiet, 
but most persistent, struggle between these two rivals for power. 

The outcome of this struggle depended entirely on the 
wishes of the Russian occupation authorities. They had 
originally agreed to the independence of the provincial govern- 
ments together with the other three occupying powers, as a 
first and obvious means of destroying the centralised power of 
the Nazi government, and as an immediate guarantee against any 
resuscitation of Germany. Its logical corollary was the setting 
up of strong and independent Lander governments. However, 
the Russians were not content with a mere negative policy. 
I have already commented on the, in some cases, purely arbitrary 
formation of new provinces to conform to the cession of German 
territory to Poland, and the consequent lack of strong local 
tendencies in these new administrative creations. This absence 
of local patriotism is particularly noticeable in the areas of 
Lander which were part of the abolished state of Prussia whose 
tradition as a corporative political unit goes back two hundred 
years. Moreover the formation of governments in the pro- 
vinces did not conform to a general plan and the responsibilities 
of ministries varied in one province from another. Thus 
responsibility for road transport and maintenance rests with such 
widely differing authorities as the ministry of finance in Branden- 
burg and the ministry for economics, labour, and industry in 
Thuringia. The drawbacks of regional independence are most 
apparent in the re-organisation of German economy in which 
the Russians claim to be the only power unselfishly interested. 
Therefore it was felt that some check should be put on the 
independence of the provinces, tending as it occasionally did 
towards administrative anarchy. The central administrations 
seemed the obvious limiting factors. They had shown them- 
selves to be capable and had above all the advantage of being 
under the direct control of the central Russian headquarters. 
Such direct control enabled the Russians to have a complete 
survey of all zonal affairs at their finger-tips in Berlin, and was of 
particular importance to them in such matters as the organisation 
of systematic dismantling of factories. An economic situation 
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as complicated as that in the Russian Zone could only be 
satisfactorily reconstructed and administered centrally. Political 
motives, the model organisation of Eastern Germany as a 
communist example of perfection, demanded central control 
through German as well as Russian authorities. 

There can be no doubt that many of the original presidents 
of the central administrations had been led to hope that they 
would in course of time attain ministerial status. Their pay 
scale was already close to that of a minister of the former Reichs 
Cabinet. They felt that their achievements of reconstruction 
in the last two years provided good reason for their elevation 
to this rank. Altogether, when one regards the central ad- 
ministrations closely, one is immediately struck by the fact that, 
although they had been primarily formed as the prolonged 
administrative arm of the SMA, they could without difficulty 
be turned into independent ministries, if necessary for the whole 
of Germany, at very short notice. Such a move, has however, 
not taken place. Although emergency powers were granted 
in the summer of 1947 to the central administration establishing 
temporarily their increased control over the provincial govern- 
ments, the tendency has recently begun to change again in 
favour of the continued independence of the provinces. To 
appreciate this change of policy it is necessary to take into 
consideration what ate probably the most important factors 
influencing Soviet policy in Germany at the moment. 


SAXONY: THE MopEt PROVINCE 


I have already discussed the fact that of the provinces in the 
Russian zone Saxony occupies an unique and predominant 
position. Together with Bavaria it is the only state in present- 
day Germany whose boundaries of administration are historic, 
corresponding generally with those of the kingdoms of Saxony 
and Bavaria before 1870. There is therefore in Saxony a strong 
tradition of regional independence and outlook. Its powerful 
position in the Russian zone is further enhanced by its economic 
predominance. Since the war it has been governed by men of 
considerable ability who have made full use of the independence 
of the provincial government to insure Saxony’s leading position 
inthe Russian Zone. Their task has been made easier by the fact 
that in the predominantly urban industrial population of Saxony 
both socialism and communism have the roots of a long pre-war 
tradition, when the province earned the nickname “ Red” Saxony. 

Among the Germans governing Saxony are a number who 
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have been trained in Russia during the time of the Hitler regime, 
and who have been active in converting their theories into fact 
since the war. They have made Land Saxony the model province 
of the Eastern zone from the Russian point of view. Their 
correct appreciation of the position can be seen from the fact 
that if a measure is approved in Saxony it has often without 
further hesitation been made general throughout the Russian 
zone. ‘This fact has played a considerable part in the struggle 
between provinces and central administrations for supremacy ; 
although in many ways centralisation is obviously advantageous 
to the Russians, it would mean the abandonment of their 
whole-hearted and able supporters in Saxony who had been so 
successful in applying Russian ideas in their state. 

The struggle between central administrations and provinces 
tended to resolve itself into a personal struggle between the 
most active presidents of the former and the chief ministers of 
Saxony. ‘This rivalry was noticeable not only in technical and 
administrative business, but also in the purely political field. 

It is impossible to know what form the struggle took on the 
political battlefield within the SED, or how embittered it was, 
as such matters are always kept a close secret. We must there- 
fore rely on the few public results of these meetings and on 
conjecture. Logically the chief personalities of the SED 
might seem likely to support the claims of the central authorities, 
as the SED is itself highly centralised and the independence 
of its members in the provincial government might cause a 
certain independence to become apparent in the regional 
organisations of the SED. In order to guard against such a 
trend repeated instructions were issued by the central executive 
of the party and by its provincial organisation in Saxony that 
members of the party in official administrative capacities must 
consider themselves primarily members of the party and work 
for its authority and prestige within their administrative 
otganisation. Such an instruction, would, no doubt, have at 
least the approval of the Russians. At the same time, ‘the SED 
made what seems a bid for ditect supremacy in administration 
as well as in politics. A number of functionaries were recently 
appointed to the newly formed executive staff of the zonal 
economic commission (consisting of the presidents of the 
“economic ” central administration together with a few trades 
unionists and officially sanctioned by the Russians in July, 1947) 
who were not only members of the SED, but actually important 
functionaries in the central executive of the party. It can 
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therefore be inferred that the party headquarters was making an 
attempt to identify itself with the executive administration by 
placing its own party officials in positions of importance in the 
central administrations. The logical conclusion of this would 
be that the leaders of the party would at the same time be the chief 
administrators of the zone and that zonal policy, as far as it 
was in German hands, would in fact be made behind the closed 
doors of the party executive. Such a system would approximate 
closely to that in existence in Russia. 

The position is therefore roughly as follows: on the one 
hand the provincial governments, dominated, inspired, and 
pe ace by the provincial government of Saxony, consisting 
of able ministers who had worked to achieve a model communist 
state there. On the other hand the central administrations, 
with a record of capable administration and the hope of becoming 
a government for the Eastern zone, influenced to an ever 
increasing extent by the party headquarters of the SED. 
Finally, in supreme control, the Russian authorities who had 
created these two instruments of government and had now to 
decide which of the two should have the greater authority. 
Political reasons on the whole seemed to call for a decision in 
favour of the central administration and the SED and it is at 
least possible that some of the political staff of the Russian 
headquarters advocated this course. 


SovieT REPARATION PoLicy 


Against this political reasoning there is a strong factor 
which calls for the preservation of the status quo, the relative 
autonomy of the provinces, and the consequent economic 
anarchy and political difficulties. It is an economic factor, and 
to appreciate it a survey of economic conditions is necessary. 
The obvious way for Russia to recompense herself for the 
enormous losses inflicted upon her by the war was through 
economic reparations from beaten Germany. The first of these 
was dismantling and removal of German capital goods. The 
phase of dismantling dominated the early part of the Russian 
economic policy of occupation. It was considered of such 
importance that it was controlled directly by Moscow and 
special teams of experts were sent from there to supervise it. 
Obviously, dismantling is an open and evident process. If a 
factory is dismantled and removed, it remains empty and it is 
impossible to hide from the world that dismantling has taken 
place. Therefore it is easiest and best to organise and control 
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this process from the centre. The central administrations, 
consciously or unconsciously, assisted in this process; the 
statistical data and reports of the administration for industry, 
fuel and power, and transport made a general survey of these 
respective fields a comparatively simple matter for the Russians, 
In some cases the process was repetitive ; if a factory or railway 
workshop had restarted work to any extent after original dis- 
mantling, it could be, and often was, dismantled a second time. 

Gradually the general emphasis of Russian economic claims 
shifted. Not all factories could be satisfactorily dismantled and 
re-established in Russia, in some cases it was not possible to 
evacuate the German technical staff together with the factory, 
in others the process of dismantling had been so clumsy that 
much of the machinery was ruined and became useless in 
transit. Certain factories, although highly desirable for the 
Russians, were so closely tied to their locality that their removal 
was impossible. Finally there were limits for political reasons 
to what the Russians could dismantle with impunity. Therefore 
profit had to be made from German capital goods m situ. 
The most obvious means of doing this was the taking over and 
running of German factories by the Russians for their own use. 
This was the function of the Soviet Aktien Gesellschaften, the 
Russian owned companies registered either in Russia or, in 
some cases, in Germany, which operated the works for the 
benefit of the Russian state, one or several Russian officials 
being usually designated as nominal directors and shareholders. 
Now although these SAG’s are controlled centrally in Moscow 
and a control liaison staff of the combined group exists in Berlin 
it was obviously not desirable that the German central adminis- 
tration should have any say in their control. In fact it was 
highly essential that no non-Russian and only few Russians 
should have an overall picture of the activities of these Soviet 
companies. If economic control was to be centred in the 
Administrations in Berlin, it would be a matter of simple 
arithmetic to discover the extent of Russian property within 
German economy. Certainly no German could be entrusted 
with such knowledge, particularly as the SAG’s benefited only 
the Russian communist at the expense of his German brothet. 

But even the activities of the SAG’s were bound to have 
limits. Although it was impossible to gain an accurate overall 
view of their activities, careful collation of information from 
the provinces could produce a fairly accurate picture. It was 
not possible to keep Russian ownership of a factory secret in 
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its immediate vicinity. Thus a third means of obtaining 
reparations was evolved, although it was against the provisions 
of the Potsdam agreement, which stated that no reparations 
were to be taken from current production. Orders were 
placed by the Russians with German firms for a wide variety 
of semi-manufactured and fully processed goods for use in 
Russia. In certain cases the raw material was supplied, in the 
majority of cases, however, it had to be taken from the German 
firms’ own stocks or purchased by them. Many firms had 
thus to resort to wholesale “scrounging” of scarce raw 
materials in order to carry out their reparation orders. This 
system of reparations also embraces the exploitation of large 
quantities of German resources of basic raw materials such as 
brown coal, potash, wood, and in certain cases even food. 

Not all these reparation goods went to Russia. Consider- 
able quantities are exported by the Russians to obtain foreign 
currency for the Soviet Union. For the Russians, the necessity 
of keeping overall reparation figures in the dark, remains 
imperative. Such reparations, particularly their re-export 
abroad on Russian account, were strictly against the Potsdam 
agreement. As this agreement has often provided the Russians 
with a stick with which to beat the Western powers, the extent 
of its infringement in the Eastern zone could not be allowed to 
become a matter of public knowledge. An exact insight into 
Russian ownership and control of factories in the Eastern zone 
might become a serious threat to the reputation of the economic 
experts of the SED, one of whose chief weapons of propaganda 
is to point to the full employment of factories in the Eastern 
zone as a credit to Russian, and their own, economic policy. 
In any case, all industrial and commercial statistics are treated 
as secret by the Russians, even plan figures. 

Apart from these three major means of exploiting German 
economy for their benefit, the Russians employ a considerable 
number of lesser finesses, such as their custody, during disputed 
ownerships, of undertakings sequestrated as formerly belonging 
to Nazis or war criminals; the purchase through German 
middle men, of German real estate; and finally the operation 
of an “ official ” black market to obtain scarce goods from the 
other zones of Germany. 

Russian interests have therefore directly and indirectly 
become integrated into the German economic system to such an 
extent that a central re-organisation of German economy is 
impossible without the wholehearted co-operation of these 
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interests. This would mean that the firms concerned would 
have to operate again on German instead of Russian account, 
which seems a most unlikely contingency at present. Yet 
without them it would be extremely difficult to reach any 
degree of industrial prosperity in the Eastern zone of Germany. 
Even if it were, by chance, possible to plan any sound re- 
construction of German economy by writing off Russian-owned 
interests the calculation of the sum total of these manifold 
interests would still be an impossible task. 

The effects of this economic policy are all important. They 
conflict with the idea of centralisation. It is impossible to say 
whether there are open protagonists of these contradictory 
views in the SMA or at Moscow, but it is clear that official 
Russian policy has not yet identified itself wholly with one or 
other of these trends, rather confining itself to following each of 
the alternative paths at different times. It may be possible to 
connect the tendency towards centralisation with the political 
difficulties during the formative stage of the present political 
organisation of the Eastern zone; and the decentralising 
influences with the recent emphasis on Soviet economic policy, 
characterised by the prodigious activities of the Russian trading 
companies operating in Germany (Rasno, Techno, etc.), and the 
foreign currency bonus of seven and a half per cent. which was 
to be granted as an encouragement to German firms engaged 
in export. (The remaining ninety two and a half per cent. still 
going presumably to the state bank of the Soviet Union.) 

If these conflicting tendencies of Government are born in 
mind, many of the seemingly inexplicable actions of the Russians 
during the last two years become clear. Above all it will be 
seen that the organisation of the Russian zone is still in a for- 
mative stage; there exist still too many unresolved conflicts for 
a crystallised overall organisation to become apparent. Until the 
Russians have themselves decided exactly what their own final 
conception of the Eastern zone is to be, they will not be in a posi- 
tion to put forward any definite ideas for the future of Germany 
in the meetings of the four occupying powers. At the same time 
they will resist any immediate plan for complete organisation of 
Germany, originating from the other occupying powers. They 
have therefore been compelled until now to use every means of 
preventing any concrete results at the foreign ministers’ meetings. 


THE Prospect OF Four PowER AGREEMENT ON GERMANY 
The Russians are not likely to accept any plan for Germany 
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which includes their zone, unless it is based on the organisation 
at that time existing there. At the moment, therefore, when a 
definite and detailed plan for the future of Germany appears in 
the official Russian press or is announced in Moscow, it is 
certain that a final organisation, both economic and political, 
for the Russian zone will have been decided upon and will 
already be in operation. It is therefore necessary to examine 
finally both the probable future organisation of the Russian zone 
and the basis on which Russia is prepared to plan the future of 
Germany. The political organisation of the zone has already 
been enlarged upon as a direct instrument of Russian policy. 
Concurrently with the reparations aspect of Russian economic 
policy in Germany there has been much activity in establishing 
German economy on Marxist lines. This has been achieved by 
a drastic policy of nationalisation (or socialisation, as it is called 
in Germany). Strangely enough this nationalisation has not 
been, as in other socialist or communist countries, on the 
Marxist basis that industry vital to the life of the nation should 
be in the hands of the state. Instead it has been embellished by 
the official Russian claim that only the undertakings belonging to 
Nazis and war criminals would be made over to the provincial 
governments. Thus the necessity for paying compensation 
was avoided and the middle classes might have been lulled 
into a false sense of security. The results were the same 
as if an open policy of general nationalisation had been followed, 
since the great majority of firms of any size or importance were 
made over to the state government by the simple means of 
using the good offices of the commissions for sequestration 
sitting in each area to brand the owners of the firms concerned 
as fascists. It is impossible to see a convincing reason why a 
policy of open nationalisation was not adopted, especially since 
inother legislation no hesitation was shown in openly carrying out 
atadically socialist policy. The fiction of sequestration deceived 
no one for long. The majority of large and medium sized 
factories, commercial and even municipal undertakings, such 
astram and bus companies, are now state property. Nevertheless 
the small and under-privileged private firms are still comparative- 
ly active and are now being encouraged to some extent by the 
Russians as a means of bringing in foreign exchange for them. 


SOCIALIZATION 


Saxony is naturally the state whose economy is most highly 
organised. The Minister for economic affairs, Selbmann, is an 
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able administrator and at the same time a convinced Marxist. 
He has been primarily responsible for the foundation of the 
Saxon industrial corporation (Saechsischer Industrie Kontor) 
which is the headquarters organisation of Saxon industry, 
This organisation directly controls the nationalised industrial 
firms and in effect the private sector as well. The state control 
of raw materials has been insured by the setting up of such 
control authorities as the Central German Brown Coal corpotra- 
tion (Mitteldeutscher Braunkohlen Kontor, the successor to the 
Braunkohlen Syndikat of former days). The Saxon Govern- 
ment has been equally active in controlling both its inter-zonal 
and foreign trade by means of a state-controlled firm (Import- 
Export Gesellschaft) which books all orders to German firms for 
export and whose consent is necessary before any foreign 
transaction may even be brought up for final approval of Russian 
commercial authorities. In this way the Saxon Government 
has control over its industry and trade based on its local 
organisation with which the central administrations in Berlin 
can hardly compete. In the other provinces, whose economy 
and its organisation by the provincial government ate less 
highly developed, the central administrations have correspond- 
ingly greater control, though the economic picture is funda- 
mentally similar. 

In the organisation of transport also the conflict of Russian 
interests and German organisational problems is evident. 
The heavy dismantling and removal of railway track were 
primarily due to Russian domestic shortages, although many 
Germans read into this more far-reaching considerations of 
strategical importance. There seems, however, to be a contri 
diction between the theory that Russia desires to make a desert 
of railway communications in the Eastern zone and the vety 
definite evidence of her present economic investments there. 
The great majority of main lines have been reduced to single 
track ; the wave of dismantling during August, 1947, completing 
this process, and removing altogether a number of local branch 
lines in the Brandenburg and Mecklenburg area. The German 
railways have had to furnish considerable quantities of loco- 
motives, passenger and goods wagons for the use of the Red 
Army, the numbers being estimated at about nine thousand 
locomotives and well over thirty thousand goods wagons. In 
addition the German railways have to provide trains on snap 
demands for movement of reparation goods. Some of thes 
trains are held up for a considerable time in Russia and Poland, 
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and occasionally do not return at all. A considerable number 
of motor vehicles, particularly passenger cars, and sea-going 
and inland waterways transport have been requisitioned. 

The organisation of the German transport system has 
become highly centralised. The central administration for 
transport is divided into three departments for railways, road 
transport, and inland waterways transport. The functions of 
the Reichsbahn (German State Railways) have been confined to 
a purely executive sphere, the administration of day-to-day 
running, while the directing organisation has been absorbed by 
the mame of the central administration for transport into 
an overall transport planning board. Similarly the departments 
for road transport and waterways transport have a relatively 
strong control over the executive departments of the ministries 
inthe provinces. Great efforts have been made to cope with the 
heavy transport demands on the depleted stocks of the railways. 
Detailed planned figures are constantly issued which become in- 
creasingly difficult to fulfil. It must nevertheless be admitted that 
under present conditions the railways are functioning adequately. 

Nowhere has the new policy been as radical as in agriculture. 
The land reform was planned in Moscow before the end of the 
war to be put into eect as soon as possible after the Russian 
occupation. A detailed plan covering the whole zone was 
prepared and ratified by the five provincial parliaments. It 
provided for the breaking-up of all large and medium sized estates 
and vastly increased the small peasant proprietor class. In order 
to squash any future claims by former proprietors the land 
registration records in some areas have been burnt (Mecklen- 
burg). It is difficult to estimate the results of this policy on 
agricultural production. One German authority in the Eastern 
zone considered that the average land holding was sixty per 
cent. of the minimum size necessary for effective cultivation. 
A number of the new proprietors did not stay on their holdings, 
but pocketed the original grant provided by the provincial 
government and returned to the towns. There appears to be 
some evidence that the collection and distribution of last year’s 
harvest were muddled owing to the inexperience or incompetence 
of some of the local “ farmers ” and officials. A further diffi- 
culty is the shortage of agricultural machinery of which the 
purchase is often beyond the means of a great many of the new 
farmers. To counteract this and to increase the solidarity of the 
agricultural proprietors and workers, a mutual farmers benefit 
organisation (VDGB) was formed on the lines of a trade union, 
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which is supposed to provide machinery, instruments, and, in 
some cases, money to its members on a co-operative basis, 
This organisation is strongly influenced by the SED and may 
justifiably be considered “ state” controlled in spite of its 
co-operative label. So far there has been little evidence of its 
becoming the eventual means of organising agriculture on a 
collective basis, though this is perhaps not impossible. 


SocIAL SERVICES 


The political importance of many of the social measures 
which are being put into effect in the Russian zone has already 
been discussed. As far as the professional services are con- 
cerned the new measures have been implemented on a para- 
doxical basis; while they are to be greatly extended, the staff 
has been radically decreased by the usually comprehensive 
ban on all former members of the National Socialist party. 
This contradiction is evident in the re-organisation of education. 
Under the civil service law of 1937, all teachers had to become 
at least nominal members of the party. By dismissing all these 
the educational authorities in the Russian zone are left with an 
enormous deficit of staff. Yet at the same time an ambitious 
scheme of adult education has been added to the already existing 
school and university services which themselves are to be 
extended. In order to fulfil these demands on staff, the training 
of new teachers has to be rushed through in minimum time and 
therefore falls well below the pre-war standard. The emphasis 
in teaching is again to a considerable extent political. Not only 
teachers but university students ate required by way of an 
examination to discuss questions of political importance, and 
ate judged, at any rate partly, by their attitude thereto. After 
an abortive attempt to re-establish student movements in 1946, 
these have been forbidden for the present “ until the proportion 
of working class students at the universities will be sufficiently 
great to counteract the present reactionary influences,” to quote 
one of the leading German authorities. However, even if the 
standard of education is not in accordance with the highest 
principles of education in Europe, the enthusiasm and prodigious 
activity of the authorities in the Soviet zone have produced 4 
considerable impression among the German population. Not 
should the results be underestimated, particularly in comparison 
with the West. In the publication of school books, for instance, 
the Eastern zone is some way ahead of our own, although this 
is achieved at the expense of newsprint. 
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In the re-organisation of medical services the picture is 
similar. Former members of the Nazi party have not been 
banned altogether but have been compelled to achieve their 
rehabilitation by work in refugee camps and potential epidemic 
areas. A zonal scheme under state control for the establishment 
of full-time factory clinics and poly-clinics in urban areas has 
been put into operation. Owing to theshortage of doctors, 
many of whom fled to the Western zones at the end of the war, 
compulsory powers of direction have been given to the provincial 
medical authorities to withdraw the residential permit of any 
recalcitrant doctor. Similarly the independent nursing services 
as well as the German Red Cross have been disbanded and 
replaced by a State Nursing Service (VWF). An attempt has 
been made at the same time to facilitate medical training at the 
universities and to provide “refresher courses” for those 
whose medical training in the German Armed Services’ univer- 
sity training scheme had not been completed by the end of the war. 


A New LeGat System 


One of the most significant effects of Russian occupation 
can be seen in the new legal system. The administration was 
faced with a great shortage of judges and barristers as the 
ban on Nazis was most rigidly enforced. A new legal system 
has been put into operation “to establish the dispensation of 
justice on a democratic basis,” on the principle that “ justice is 
the step-child of popular democracy.” This system gives the 
central administration for justice considerable powers over the 
legal hierarchy. In 1946 a judge, giving an unsatisfactory 
verdict in the trial of some former Nazis, was dismissed and 
conscripted for hard manual labour at the instigation of the 
Russian authorities. Replacements for the old judges have 
been ensured by the establishment of so-called people’s judges 
(Volksrichter). These are originally chosen from locally 
prominent citizens on the proposal of the anti-fascist party-bloc 
in each province, and are submitted to a short oral examination, 
including a number of political questions, by the provincial 
ministry of Justice. They are trained at one of the five courses 
in the zone, one per province. The emphasis during these 
courses is predominantly on criminal law as civil law is not 
considered important by the Russians. The courses are of 
eighteen months duration, at the end of which a further 
examination is held. Normally only some twenty-five per 
cent. of those originally proposed finally pass the course. 
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The average output seems to be between thirty and fifty per 
school on one course. The newly trained lawyers then act as 
assistants to judges for a time before a number of them take 
over the functions of judges themselves. Many lawyers pensioned 
off before 1933 and those few who worked during the Nazi regime 
without becoming members of the party have been reinstated. 

The institution of this system of legal training was at first 
proposed in a much modified form by a number of able lawyers 
working in the central administration of justice. The system, 
originally designed as a temporary stop-gap, has, however, been 
extended so drastically and political considerations are playing 
such an ever-increasing role in its operation that most of the 
ofiginators of the scheme have left the central administration 
and have refused to associate themselves with its present policy. 
One of these officials considers that at the moment only some 
ten per cent. of those candidates finally accepted will ever be 
really suitable to perform their functions. 


ORGANISATION OF LABOUR 


The organisation of labour in the Russian zone is also of 
considerable importance. The Soviet authorities have by no 
means neglected the possibilities of using German labour for 
themselves, either in the Soviet zone or in the USSR. There 
have been repeated drives to enlist skilled and unskilled labour 
for work in Russia, culminating in operation “ Ossawakim,” 
the most comprehensive transfer of labour to date. This 
recruitment of labour has been carried out partly by the Russians 
themselves in factories and camps which they directly control, 
partly by using the German labour organisation for purposes 
of registration and enlistment. A certain amount of recruit- 
ment is also believed to have taken place in the refugee camps 
under the control of the central administration for refugees. 
No exact figures of German labour recruited since the war by 
the Russians are available, but among technicians and engineers 
it appears to be particularly high, three thousand being often 
mentioned as approximately correct. As against that, over 
200,000 workers with families have been deported to Russia. 
The recruiting methods employed vary between the offer of a 
generous contract, permitting the family of the person concerned 
to accompany him, sometimes emphasized with varying degrees 
of pressure such as a period of “ house arrest ” on the one hand, 
and simple kidnapping on the other. In the latter cases the 
eventual destination remains a matter for conjecture ; but persons 
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concerned are believed to have been taken to Russia together with 
a number of political prisoners who had similarly disappeared. 

The German labour offices have been extensively used to 
recruit labour for Soviet undertakings in Germany, the principal 
of these being the uranium mines in Saxony. Considerable 
ptopaganda has been made in political circles with regard to 
these; the mayor of a town in Saxony stating in a speech 
that every German should be glad to assist Russia to counter 
the threat of atomic bombs from America. Frequent accidents 
there show that work is strenuous as well as dangerous. 
Asa rule, waves of recruitment by the Russians can be adequately 
measured from the number of refugees entering the British and 
American zones at particular times, the one being directly 
proportional to the other. 

The Trades Union movement is strong in the Russian zone, 
membership being obligatory for the great majority of workers. 
The movement is controlled by a central union organisation 
(FDGB) which works closely with the central administration for 
labour and social welfare. Being centralised and officially 
unpolitical, the FDGB lends itself to propaganda for 
Russian policy and, owing to its deceptive appearance as a 
spontaneous workers organisation, provides the best vanguard 
of all the official attacks against the Western zones and the 
Western powers. The FDGB has also been used as a means of 
gaining influence among the trades unions in the Western zones, 
where it has been active in calling for a unity party on the lines 
of the SED. The leaders of the movement are mostly trades 
unionists who were active before 1933, among them a number 
of former members of the small communist revolutionary Trades 
Union movement (RGO), while the larger Christian Trades 
Union movement of the Weimar Republic is only represented 
in a small minority. The majority of the leading members 
come from the former Socialist trades unions, and have now 
joined the SED. As with that party, the main strength of the 
FDGB is derived from above, not from below. It is not a 
workers’ organisation, but an organisation of the workers. ‘[his is 
evident from the sustained advertisement of the FDGB as a bene- 
fit to the workers ; a trades union solidly supported by its mem- 
bets does not have to make propaganda for itself among them. 


THE PoLice 


As in the Western zones, the police was at first placed under 
the control of the provincial governments. This led to 
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differences in pay, organisation, and methods, and made any 
zonal policy difficult to enforce. But the institution of the 
notorious fourteenth administration was designed to effect 
more than just the eradication of these differences. Formed 
originally in October, 1946, it was designated “ German 
Administration for the Interior,” the customary word “ central ” 
being omitted from the title. From the beginning its work was 
kept a close secret, its representatives hardly ever attended the 
interdepartmental meetings of other administrations. Unlike 
the others this administration does not use the public press as a 
2 anger vehicle. It is concerned not only with the main 

ranches of the German police, the Administrative, the General 
uniformed (ORPO) and the criminal branches, but also with 
the railway and water police, formerly under the transport 
administration, and the fire brigade. As part of the criminal 
police (KRIPO) a branch exists under the title, “ Bureau for 
occupational affairs,” which is believed to be a future political 
police in embryo. It is headed by a former KRIPO official, 
who is spoken of as a violent communist. The president and 
the three vice-presidents of the administration are all particularly 
rabid in their profession of communism, Reschke, the president, 
is believed to have had a share in the murder of two racketeers 
in Saxony-Anhalt in 1945. Wagner, one of the vice-presidents, 
was in prison before 1933 for espionage in Germany. Relatively 
few regular police officials seem to be employed in the adminis- 
tration, among the heads of departments, only one. 

The official reason given for the continued secrecy regarding 
the work of the administration is the fact that plans are still in 
preparation. This is no doubt true to the extent that the 
Russians ate not yet prepared to announce the official existence 
of a highly centralised police ministry, the designation of 
internal affairs being in any case merely a cover. For the 
moment the ministries of interior in the provinces have been 
asked to co-operate whole-heartedly with the Administration, 
at least two of the ministers concerned, Fischer of Saxony and 
Busse, until recently minister of Thuringia, being personal friends 
of the president. At the same time the German police are being 
used increasingly for political arrests by the Russians, and are 
sharing the work of guarding some of the internment camps. 
SED membership is compulsory for most official police 
appointments. Direct Russian participation in the work of the 
Administration through the MVD appears to be increasing. 
It will therefore occasion no great surprise if the final organisa- 
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tional plan for the Russian Zone, which will be produced at 
the appropriate moment, includes a ministry for police, with 
considerable powers and a widely-spread influence extending 
over most spheres of life. 


CONFLICTING TRENDs IN Soviet Po.icy 


Russian policy at present seems then to be divided into two 
major trends. The one follows closely on the policy of Russia 
towards the former allies of Germany—Hungary and Rumania. 
It attempts to build administrations favourable to the Soviet 
Union. This is to be achieved by popularising communism 
and the Soviet Union as its chief exponent (it must not be 
forgotten that Russia claims the exclusive representation of true 
socialism), by legislation to bring industry into the hands of 
the state, by land reform, by establishing a strong central 
government (in the Eastern Zone the accusation of federalism 
is today as dangerous to the accused as it was in the France of 
1793 !), by propaganda and by the liberal use of the term fascist 
as a weapon for the condemnation of all opponents. This 
weapon, which provokes roars of derisive laughter in England, 
has been greatly underestimated. If somebody is accused of 
being a fascist, the fear of supporting this universally condemned 
creed silences the majority of those voices which might other- 
wise have defended the person concerned. 

The effects of this policy in Germany should not be under- 
estimated. The material position of the working-class would 
be no better under any system at present, and many of the 
officials in Central administrations and Provincial Govern- 
ments do work hard and enthusiastically to achieve definite 
improvements. The atmosphere of enthusiasm among them 
is by no means wholly false. The existence of a privileged 
political class, while arousing envy and disgust, also brings forth 
opportunist “‘ yes-men,” just as did the Nazi party. Most of 
the SED leaders are fully aware that they would be swept away 
in a free general election, and are anxious to obtain popular 
support. The emphasis is increasingly on a policy of making 
themselves more acceptable to the electorate. This is to be 
achieved by pointing to the achievements, great and small, of 
the SED in the East as compared with the atmosphere of stag- 
nation in the West. Some of the examples cited of this are pure 
fiction, as for instance the continual reports of food exports from 
the British Zone, and the rumour of the universal compulsory 
sale of German patents to American monopoly capital in the 
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U.S. Zone. Nevertheless they are not denied sufficiently 
frequently in a way audible to the Germans in the Eastern Zone 
to prevent a number of them believing these official rumours. 

But in pointing with pride to the smoking chimneys of the 
East, the SED have to admit at the same time that many of the 
biggest and busiest are smoking for the Soviet Union. The 
vast Russian owned interests provide considerable economic 
benefit to the Soviet Union, but are the biggest stumbling block 
to the success of their political policy. In Hungary, for 
instance, where Russian economic interests are relatively small 
and partly confined to one-sided economic agreements between 
the two Governments, which can be “ dressed up ” to make 
them palatable, the political policy has been correspondingly 
more successful. In Germany, this fundamental divergence 
dominates the purely domestic conflicts, the struggle between 
central administrations and provincial governments, between 
nationalised and private industry. It has even played its part 
within the stronghold of the SED and has been responsible for 
the defection of many a convinced communist, for it clearly 
distinguishes those who desire a Germany organised on 
communist lines and closely allied to Russia (represented by a 
number of former “ concentration camp communists”) and 
those that have been in Russia long enough to see everything 
from the purely Russian point of view. They would like to see 
Germany entirely at the disposal of, if not incorporated in, 
the Soviet Union. There are men among the latter, occupying 
important posts in administration, who are actively anti-German. 

I have deliberately used the phrase “at present” in the 
opening sentence of this final section. For this duality will 
have to be absorbed into one single policy, irrespective of 
whether Germany becomes united or not. If present economic 
policy remains predominant a long Russian occupation is 
probable, with a puppet government on an even less popular 
basis than the present one. Germany would remain divided 
between East and West, unless the allies are prepared to agree 
to a unified Germany by acknowledging Russian interests in 
the East with the possibilities of their further extension. This 
would mean writing Germany off as a Russian sphere of influence 
with all its possible consequences for Europe. As allied 
agreement to this is improbable, this policy means the definite 
end to all hopes of German political and economic unity in the 
near future. Although incorporation of the Eastern zone 
into the USSR is unlikely for geographical and political reasons, 
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the occupation will continue until the Government of the zone 
is organised on a basis acceptable to Russia and her interests are 
guaranteed. One of the more immediate effects of this policy 
would probably be the defection of most of the old socialists 
and some communists from the SED and the re-establishment, 
in supreme control, of the KPD. 

If the emphasis is to be on the political policy the fate of 
Russian interests in the Eastern zone becomes the major question. 
If reliable Germans can be found to manage those interests for 
the Russians without usurpation, this pretence at transfer may 
take place. At the moment this does not appear at all probable. 
On the other hand the SAG’s may be used as bargaining 
counters in return for other economic concessions by Germany 
and the Western powers, such as preference in trade or the 
first option at low prices for a certain quantity of German 
industrial output and raw material production. At the same 
time the indirect interests will not be sacrificed. Judging by 
the value of the openly Russian-owned undertakings, the 
concessions Russia would expect from a united Germany will be 
considerable. 

The adoption of this second policy would leave the hope of 
the economic and political unity of Germany. This hope of 
economic unity would be more justified providing clear agree- 
ment on a central government predominantly under Russian 
political control is reached. As the Russians have the nucleus 
of a Central German Government ready in the shape of the 
Central administrations, and are thus well in advance of the 
Americans and ourselves, the latter demand seems a distinct 
possibility. The two years’ experience of the officials of the 
Central Administration would give them a distinct advantage 
over the officials from the West, most of whom have little or no 
effective experience of administration, much less of government. 
The policy likely to be adopted by any central government 
controlled by the SED can be gauged from the foregoing pages. 

These conjectures, however, ate based on the future. 
The two opposing policies have not yet been reconciled, and 
therefore the Russians have not yet produced either a detailed 
and comprehensive zonal or national German policy. Until 
this has been done it seems safe to say that a Germany united 
either politically or economically is not in the interest of the 
Soviet Union, and will therefore be resisted by her. Whether 
such a Germany will be in her interests afterwards remains an 
open question. 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 


CANADA 
By J. A. STEVENSON 


THE Canadian people count themselves very fortunate to be 
living in North America, the most favoured corner of the post- 
war world, and the state of their economic and political fortunes 
shows many points of similarity to the situation which prevails 
for their nearest neighbours, the people of the United States. 
Like the mighty Republic, Canada has been enjoying a post- 
war industrial boom, which has raised her gross annual produc- 
tion, her national income and her export trade to record heights. 
But in both countries a shadow is cast upon this bright picture 
of unprecedented prosperity through the mounting discontent 
of the mass of their populations with their costs of living, 
which are pressing very severely upon them at a time when the 
industrial and business corporations are showing the largest 
profits in their history. Today the economic fortunes of the 
two countries are so closely intertwined that any serious 
recession in the United States would immediately have an 
adverse impact upon Canada’s prosperity, but there are grave 
apprehensions that Canada may experience a setback before her 
neighbour because her national economy is much more pre- 
carious. There is nothing new in this precariousness, which 
arises from the fact that about 35 per cent. of the productive 
capacity of the Dominion caters for export markets and every- 
body is aware that Canada’s export trade has since the end of 
the war only been maintained at its present high scale by the 
heavy purchases of Britain and other countries through financial 
credits furnished by the Canadian Government. These credits 
are now nearing exhaustion and, unless ways and means can 
be found through the Marshall plan or some other method of 
financing the payments for Canada’s exportable surpluses of 
wheat, lumber, fruit, nickel and other commodities, they will 
pile up unsold with the result that production will have to be 
curtailed; the purchasing power of the producers of such 
goods will shrink, industrial activity will slacken, unemployment 
will raise its head and the national income will contract, while 
the heavy burden of public debt incurred through the war will 
remain. 

Even now the King Ministry is grappling with an acute 
economic and financial crisis produced by the collapse of the 
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atrangement known as the “ Atlantic Triangle ”, under which, 
in the pre-war era, Canada was able to liquidate every year her 
obligations to the United States with funds procured from her 
export sales to European countries. When the reduction of 
these funds to a mere trickle coincided with abnormally heavy 
imports from the United States, mostly essential for the fuelling 
of Canada’s industrial machine, the Dominion’s reserves of 
American dollar exchange fell to such a dangerously low level 
that the Government was compelled last December to take 
drastic action before the situation became unmanageable. 

So it decreed a new austerity programme, in which one of 
the chief features was very severe restrictions upon imports 
from the United States. Inevitably this scheme was responsible 
for a widespread dislocation of the plans of Canadian industry 
and business and a barrage of protest and criticism was directed 
against it from many quarters. The Winnipeg Free Press, 
the most influential Liberal paper in Canada, denounced it as 
“viciously protectionist ” and charged that it imposed unfair 
burdens upon the agriculturists of western Canada, and all the 
opposition parties in Parliament combined to attack it with 
the result that the Government only secured authority for it by 
the narrow majority of seven. Already it has been compelled 
to make considerable readjustments for the alleviation of 
hardships imposed on different industries, but the claim is made 
for the programme that the gradual increase in the reserves of 
American currency, visible since last December, already affords 
adequate justification for it. But the critics of the drastic trade 
restrictions, which are now being applied, contend that it will 
be found that a temporary alleviation of financial difficulties 
has been purchased dearly by an aggravation of Canada’s basic 


“economic problems. 


In the field of politics, another parallel with the situation in 
the United States exists. The Liberal party, which has won 
the last three general elections and been in power at Ottawa 
since 1935, Owes its ascendency to the same solid core of voting 
support in French Canada as the Democratic party commands 
in the southern states of the American Union. Out of the 
126 members who provide the King Ministry with its slender 
overall majority of seven in the House of Commons, no fewer 
than 80 are either French-Canadians or owe their seats to a bloc 
of French-Canadian voters in their constituencies, and since 
the great majority of the Catholics of Irish blood are in the 
same camp, the political and economic conservatism of the 
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Roman Catholic Church operates a powerful brake against any 
radicalism in the councils of the Liberal party. Indeed it is a 
very curious political paradox that the votes of conservative 
Roman Catholics have been the chief factor in giving Canadian 
Liberalism a marked ascendency in an era when the Liberal 
parties of other countries have either become extinct or been 
reduced to the position of helpless minorities. 

Such a feat could only have been accomplished through the 
leadership of a political strategist of the first order and history 
will rank Mr. Mackenzie King as such, although it may deliver 
a less favourable verdict upon some fruits of his statesmanship. 
However, he is now in his seventy-fourth year, an ageing and 
tired man and he has intimated publicly his desire to be relieved 
of the burdens of office and the leadership of the Liberal party, 
which he has held since 1919. At any rate the managers of the 
Liberal party are acting on the assumption that he intends to 
retire as soon as possible and so plans are being laid to hold at 
Ottawa,on August 5th, a national convention of the Liberal party 
for the purpose of dealing with the problem of its leadership 
and revising its programme. 

The disappearance from the political stage of a man who 
has held the office of Prime Minister of Canada longer than 
any of his predecessors, and will soon have beaten the record of 
Sit Robert Walpole as the longest occupant of this office in the 
British Commonwealth, cannot fail to leave an enormous 
vacuum in the public life of Canada. But the Liberal party is 
fortunate in having available a fairly wide range of choice for 
the selection of a competent successor to Mr. King. The 
latter, whose influence could probably be decisive at a party 
convention, has given no public indication of his partiality for 
any candidate but there is a widespread impression that he favours 
the claims of Mr. St. Laurent, his Minister for External Affairs. 
It is held that Mr. St. Laurent would not have abandoned his 
intention of leaving politics and returning to the Bar at the 
close of the war, unless he had been given an assurance that 
Mr. King wanted him to succeed to the leadership of his party 
and would back him in a contest. Anyhow, Mr. St. Laurent is 
now an active candidate for the leadership and, without any 
endorsement from Mr. King, is at present the first favourite in 
the race on his own metits. 

Born to a French-Canadian father and Irish mother at 
Compton in Quebec in February, 1882, he was educated at 
Laval University and, choosing the law as his profession, 
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showed such outstanding abilities as an advocate that by his 
middle forties he was one of the recognised leaders of the Bar 
of Quebec in possession of a large and lucrative practice. 
He was from his youth a staunch Liberal, but he had never 
taken any active part in politics until in 1941 Mr. King, deprived 
by death of his ablest French-Canadian lieutenant, the late 
Mr. Lapointe, persuaded Mr. St. Laurent to take his place as 
Minister of Justice. Elected to the House of Commons for 
Quebec East in February, 1942, he soon revealed a natural 
flair for politics, which many able lawyers, who have taken to 
them late in life, have failed to show, and proved that in- 
experience of them was no handicap to him as a parliamentary 
debater and administrator. It is now many years since a 
lawyer of his high quality was in charge of the Ministry of 
Justice and, before he had been a year at Ottawa, he had come 
to be rated one of the dominating personalities in the King 
Cabinet and the leader of the French-Canadian wing of the 
Liberal party. In 1941 his successful management of the 
Department of Justice led Mr. King to transfer him to the 
Department of External Affairs, which he had always kept in 
his own hands, and Mr. St. Laurent has now the responsibility 
for the conduct of Canada’s foreign policy and has enhanced 
his reputation by his creditable representation of Canada at the 
Assembly of the United Nations and other international 
conferences. 

For his candidacy he can rely upon the virtually solid support 
of his racial compatriots, who will supply at least one-third of 
the personnel of the Liberal convention and, since the Irish 
strain in his blood prevents him from being an extreme French- 
Canadian racialist, he is persona grata to many English-speaking 
Liberals and can count upon numerous votes from other 
provinces than Quebec. He is not without critics in his own 
patty as, being a devout Roman Catholic, he is a firm opponent 
of any reform of the divorce laws of Canada, which are 
notoriously archaic, and is also as former corporation lawyer 
suspected of a conservative bias on social and economic issues. 
He can therefore be classified as belonging to the right wing 
of the Liberal party and will never countenance any socialistic 
adventures for it. But on the other hand he is a sincere Liberal 
internationalist, who has courageously fought the isolationist 
element in his own province, and he has given proof that in 
politics he is no docile henchman of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy by his vote for the condemnation of Franco’s regime, 
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which was given in defiance of strong pressure for a contrary 
vote from the leaders of his Church. At Ottawa Mr. St. Laurent 
is held in high esteem for his abilities, character and personal 
charm and he is by far the most attractive politician that Quebec 
has produced since Laurier vanished from the stage. So there 
is a general agreement that, if he becomes the successor of Mr. 
King, he will lead the Liberal party with ability and distinction. 

If seniority in the party hierarchy were the determining 
factor about the leadership, Mr. Isley, now Minister of Justice, 
would have the best claim to it, as he has been in Parliament 
since 1926 and has held Cabinet rank since 1935. Before 
assuming his present post, he had a very creditable record in 
the Ministries of National Revenue and Finance and he is 
widely respected both in Parliament and the country as an honest 
politician and able public servant. But, being a shy man, 
very diffident about his own powers, he has never shown much 
relish or aptitude for partisan warfare and many Liberals feel 
that, although at the age of 54 he is still in his prime, he would 
not give the party sufficiently aggressive leadership. 

This disability could not be urged against another senior 
Minister, Mr. J. G. Gardiner, the Minister of Agriculture, who 
is an avowed aspirant for the leadership, because he is the most 
unbending partisan politician in the Cabinet. He is more 
closely in touch with the Liberal machine than any other Minister 
and, since in conformity with such contact, he has the reputation 


of looking after the interests of his political friends, he has a f 
considerable personal following in the country. Moreover, he | 


is one of the most formidable debaters on the Liberal side and 
has been a diligent and efficient administrator of his department. 
But in the contest for the leadership he labours under two 
serious handicaps. His policies about the marketing of farm 
products and particularly the Anglo-Canadian wheat agreement 
have incurred the displeasure of the Winnipeg Free Press, the 
most influential Liberal paper in Mr. Gardiner’s own territory, 
the prairie provinces, and after its persistent campaign against 
them it could not endorse his candidacy. Moreover, 4 
politician who cannot hold his own province for his patty, 
inevitably loses roses from his chaplet, and Mr. Gardiner, who, 
before he came to Ottawa, was Premier of Saskatchewan, has 
since 1944 had the mortification of seeing the voters of thi 


province turn against him and elect both in a provincial andaf 


Federal election, Socialist candidates for the great majority 
its seats and very few Liberals. 
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Mr. St. Laurent cannot hope for an unopposed path to the 
leadership. For one thing the younger and more radical 
element among the Liberals in the English-speaking provinces 
dislike the idea of entrusting their party’s destinies to an 
elderly corporation lawyer, who is now in his 67th year, and 
their choice would be Mr. Douglas Abbott, K.C., a Montreal 
lawyer, who at the age of 49 has made very rapid progress in 
politics since he entered Parliament in 1940 and how holds the 
important post of Minister of Finance. But he has eliminated 
himself by declaration that he will not oppose his friend 
Mr. St. Laurent and is content to bide his time. However, 
another group of influential English-speaking Liberals think, 
that the interests both of the Liberal party and the people of 
Canada would be served, if the leadership were not presented 
on a platter to a French-Canadian politician. They hardly 
hope to defeat Mr. St. Laurent in a contest, but they feel that 
substantial support for some candidate of British stock at the 
convention would serve notice on the French-Canadians that 
they do not yet control Canada and help to curb their racial 
aggressiveness. These Liberals, however, are not enamoured 
of Mr. Gardiner and, if they could persuade Mr. Ilsley to enter 
the contest, they would concentrate their forces behind him. 
So all the portents indicate that the national convention of the 
Liberal party, which will probably be held early in August with 
Ottawa or Winnipeg as its scene, will be as lively and contentious 
a gathering as the last convention of the party, which was 
held as long ago as 1919 and at which Mr. Mackenzie King 
was elected leader after a very close contest. 

In the present Parliament the Liberals, as the result of the 
operations of mortality upon appointees for life, have in the 
Senate a majority of more than three to one but in the House of 
Commons their position is distinctly precarious, for their 
majority has fallen below ten in several divisions during the 
present session. But such are the divergences in the ideologies 
and practical programmes of the three opposition groups that 
they are only on rare occasions able to present a united front 
against the Government and it can probably live out its term 
of office without defeat. Moreover, a run of Liberal reverses 
in by-elections has been checked and the latest tests of the 
Gallup polls reveal that the Liberals, thanks mainly to the 
fidelity of the French-Canadians, have still a good lead over all 
the other parties in popular favour. But the older school of 
Canadian Liberals, nurtured in the faith of Gladstone and 
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Laurier are very uneasy about the morale of their party. They 
bewail a number of serious departures from the fundamental 
ideals and principles of Liberalism and lament that none of the 
younger leaders of the party seem to have any but a very faint 
conception of these principles or, if they are aware of them, 
are willing to fight for their practical application. 

This disquietude was lately voiced in an article in a national 
magazine, styled “‘ What’s wrong with the Liberals,” from 
the pen of Major C. G. Power, who was Minister for Air up 
till his resignation in 1944 and is now the doyen of the House of 
of Commons. The chief counts in the indictment brought by 
Major Power and other malcontents, who demand a rebirth 
of genuine Liberalism at the approaching convention, are what 
the Winnipeg Free Press called “the shameful defiance of the 
law” in connection with the arrests and trials for espionage 
of the Canadian accomplices of the Russian Embassy, the 
indefensibly harsh treatment of the Japanese citizens of Canada, 
the unfair discrimination applied in immigration regulations 
against the Chinese and serious capitulation to high protectionist 
influences. 

It was indeed a melancholy commentary upon the mentality 
of most of the present Liberal Ministers that their highly 
illiberal policy towards the Canadian-born Japanese evoked 
from a Progressive-Conservative, Mr. John Hackett, who is a 
corporation lawyer, the best exposition of liberal principles 
that has been heard at Ottawa for many a long day. The 
internal infirmities of the Liberal party might not bring it to 
defeat at the next general election, if the present wave of pros- 
perity did not subside before it occurred, but if a serious recession 
in business befell, the idea that the time had arrived for a change 
of government would spread rapidly and in default of a 
revitalisation of the party its chances of securing a fresh mandate 
would be exceedingly slim. 

But whether the Progressive-Conservatives, as the Rightist 
patty of Canada now style themselves, could secure a cleat 
majority is very dubious. This party forms the official oppo- 
sition and, since the last general election held in 1945, its fortunes 
have made a considerable recovery from the low ebb to which 
they fell in the years following the migration in 1935 to the 
British House of Lords of the late Lord Bennett, who gave his 
party very vigorous leadership from 1927 to 1937. Its present 
leader, Mr. John Bracken, was a very strange choice for it, as he 
was originally a Professor of Agriculture, who made his political 
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reputation by governing the western province of Manitoba 
for 20 years as a Liberal-Progressive Premier, and his earlier 
record as a resolute advocate of low tariffs is a very awkward 
burden for the leader of the traditionally high protectionist 
party of Canada to carry. The economic and social programme, 
to which he has committed the Progressive-Conservative party, 
differs only in minor shades from the Liberals’ programme. 
There is, however, in it stronger emphasis upon the value of 
Canada’s partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the need for an energetic policy about immigration. But 
its advocacy of the encouragement of immigration does not 
improve its prospects of overcoming its greatest handicap for 
the attainment of a clear majority, namely its inability to win the 
forgiveness of the French-Canadians for its support of full 
military conscription during both the world wars. Today the 
French-Canadians have, on the evidence of vital statistics, some 
justification for their confidence that, if they can only prevent 
any large influx of immigrants of British stock, they will achieve 
a numerical ascendancy in Eastern Canada at least, at no distant 
date. So they sense the advantage of preserving their solidarity 
on the side of the Liberal party and retaining control of its 
policies and of keeping out of office a patty which would open 
the doors wide to immigrants. 

The artificial equilibrium produced in Canadian politics by 
the incapacity of the Rightist party to tap in any serious degree 
the great basic reservoir of conservative sentiment, French- 
Canada, promises to continue until there emerges a strong 
Leftist party commanding such nation-wide support that it 
would force a merger of the two historic parties. But this 
desirable development will remain a vain dream as long as 
three discordant factions are competing for the Leftist vote and 
waging a three-cornered internecine feud. Of these three, the 
co-operative Commonwealth Federation is by far the strongest 
and it has a great asset in its Federal leader, Mr. Coldwell, one 
of the most attractive figures in Canadian public life and the 
ablest parliamentarian at Ottawa. Its programme of moderate 
Socialism is closely modelled upon that of the British Labour 
party and it is a curious trick of fate that it has been provided 
with its first laboratory for practical experiments in collectivism 
by the voters of Saskatchewan, of whom the great majority 
ate farmers, hitherto regarded as passionate devotees of rugged 
individualism. The record of the results of these experiments 
's not uniform, but some of them have achieved sufficient success 
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to cause anxiety in financial and industrial circles in Eastern 
Canada. Anyhow, their ultimate success or failure will have 
an important bearing upon the future fortunes of the C.CF,, 
as the party is popularly called, but it cannot hope to offer 
any formidable challenge to the two senior parties until it 
increases materially its present feeble voting strength in the 
provinces lying East of Ottawa, which, after the pending te- 
distribution of seats in the Federal House of Commons, is 
accomplished with return of about two fifths of its membership, 
The Social Credit party has provided Alberta with provincial 
ministries and held most of its Federal seats since its founder, 
the late Mr. William Aberhart, who blended expert demagogy 
with religious revivalism, captivated its debt-ridden voters 
with his new financial gospel. Any semblance of the Social 
Credit system which was to make Alberta a Utopia, still awaits 
inauguration but the fantastic band of politicians, who represent 
the party at Ottawa, harp ad nauseam upon its merits asa 
panacea for all the economic and financial ills of Canada and 
upon the thesis that it offers the only hope of rescuing mankind 
from the baneful tyranny of a greedy gang of international 
financiers. Violent opponents of internationalism in any shape 
or form, these Social Crediters denounce U.N.O. and all its 
agencies as subtle instruments devised by the sinister inter- 
national bankers for the perpetuation of their stranglehold upon 
suffering humanity. As a natural corollary, most of them are 
ardent Imperialists and hot gospellers of anti-Semitism and the 
bitter feud which they carry on with the C.C.F. makes them 
zealous defenders of the system of free enterprise. A creed 
which is an extraordinary farrago of illusions and prejudices 
seemed to have made no serious headway outside of Alberta 
until in October, 1946, the capture by a Social Crediter of what 
was tegarded as a safe Liberal seat in Quebec, showed that it 
had made numerous converts among the French-Canadians; 
some of their younger clergy, being forbidden by their leaders 
to countenance Socialism, are apparently attracted by Social 
Credit. This development has not passed unnoticed by the 
managers of the Progressive-Conservative party and Liber 
papers give chapter and verse for their allegations that they are 
planning working alliance with the Social Crediters in the next 
Federal election. But at the moment the Social Credit party is 
troubled by a revolt in Alberta of simon-pure Douglasites, 
who accuse their leaders of backslidings from the true faith. 
The third Leftist faction, the Communists, now disguised 
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under the label Labour Progressives are in very bad odour 
and have lost strength since the espionage trials disclosed the 
complicity of some of their leaders, including their solitary 
representative in Parliament, now serving a prison term, in 
the activities of the Russian Embassy. But it still retains a 
hard core of fanatical zealots, who are powerful in some of the 
unions, and it has lately abandoned its vendetta with the C.C.F. 
and, to the great embarrassment of the latter, has promised its 
co-operation with it at the next election. 

Any prophecy about the future course of Canadian politics 
and in the years that lie ahead is obviously very hazardous and 
it will probably be determined by the state of the national 
economy. Another unpredictable factor is the consequence 
of the retirement of Mr. King. Ferdinand VII of Spain once 
said “Spain is a bottle of beer. I am the cork. Take away 
the cork and the bottle will bubble over.” For many years now 
Mr. King has been the Canadian cork and, when he is removed, 
the Canadian bottle may bubble over in unexpected fashion. 
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I. APLEA FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


By M. HooxHam 


SINCE the coming to power of the Labour Government there 
has been a considerable strengthening of the powers of central 
government. At the same time there has been developing a 
corresponding weakening of the powers of the local authorities. 
It is only in the last few months that this has been recognised 
as a very serious danger to the whole basis of local government. 
Mr. D. N. Chester writing in the Spring number, 1948, of Public 
Administration says: “‘ During the past two or three years . .. 
the growth of detailed central control over local authorities 
has been astonishing . . . strangely enough the central govern- 
ment appear more willing to trust monopoly or trading interests 
than the elected councils and the first-class staffs of the local 
authorities”. How recent has been the realisation of this 
danger may be seen from the proceedings of the East Midlands 
Regional Group of the Institute of Public Administration. 
In the Autumn number, 1947, of Public Administration thete 
appeared the answers submitted by this group on behalf of the 
Institute to a questionnaire submitted by the International 
Congress of Administrative Sciences. The group state “ the 
general conclusion concerning the relations between central 
and local authorities is that there is no sign of the development 
of a highly centralised government. As the national conscious- 
mess develops there will naturally develop an institutional 
expression of it, but our feelings are still towards freedom of the 
individual and freedom of the group... The larger local 
authorities in some cases would like to draw less assistance from 
the central government in order to retain greater freedom of 
action’. On 2nd March, 1948, at the meeting of this group 
in Leicester the Director of Education for the County Borough 
of Leicester said, with the apparent agreement of all present, 
“that since the passing of the Education Act, 1944, the central 
government had passed from exercising a general supervision 
of educational administration to the exercise of full control. 
By increasing the central government grant by about two pet 
cent. it had reached the position of exercising a 96 per cent. 
control of the administration.” 

The feeling of alarm and concern about the future of local 
government has been growing for some time. Mr. Charles 
Barratt in Your Local Authority raised the note of alarm in his 
final chapter “‘ What of the Future?” Sir Malcolm Eve has 
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asked “Is the lower tier to be given a worthwhile job to do, 
or ate the members of local authorities to be allowed to lose 
interest, as well as the public they serve? Are they, in fact, 
only to be allowed to empty the bins, bury the dead, and cleanse 
the streets?” The Conservative Party at its congress in 
October, 1947, made much political capital out of this and 
Mr. Elliot characterised the Labour Government’s policy as 
“an assault on local government”. In the Labour Party itself 
the same uneasiness can be detected. There has been a strong 
movement in favour of decentralisation of government for 
Scotland and Wales. The whole tenor of the Labour Party’s 
discussion pamphlets, The Future of Local Government and 
Local Government Reform is an indication of the concern about 
the future of local government which has developed in the 
party. There are references to the wide “ indifference to what goes 
on in councils ” as a “ deadly enemy of enlightened progress.” 

There appear to be three main points. First there is a 
weakening of the smaller units of local government, in particular, 
by the removal of many of their old functions either to the 
larger units or to the central government itself. Second 
where the old functions remain as a responsibility of the local 
authority, the central government is exercising such a rigid and 
detailed control of the administration as to remove any opportun- 
ity for local initiative. Third that as a result of the operation 
of the tendencies in these first two cases, the local authorities 
have become so weakened as to be unable to arouse any interest 
in their work amongst the vast body of the citizens in the locality. 

I think that the first point that has to be established is that 
the problem is not wholly new, though in its present form it 
has become far more dangerous. Professor Robson as long 
ago as 1932 in his Development of Local Government raised a 
warning note about the apathy shewn in local government 
elections. Local elections have frequently been uncontested. 
Where local elections have been contested a very low poll of 
about 30 per cent. has been quite normal. Professor Cole, 
dealing with this problem in his Loca/ and Regional Government, 
writes: “the current lack of interest in local government 
ptoblems is due, not simply to the uninterestingness of the 
sanitary functions out of which most modern local government 
has developed, but to an utterly wrong conception of local 
government which we have inherited from the days when it was 
in general assumed that its functions should be essentially 
tesiduary and that it should deal only, or at any rate mainly, 
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with indispensable tasks that could be performed with even 
tolerable adequacy neither by self help on a voluntary basis, 
nor by philanthropy nor by profit-seeking enterprise”. This, 
in my opinion, is not wholly true. In the same work he states : 
“the City or Town Council of the Victorian era developed as 
an essentially middle class institution, in which power rested 
with a local aristocracy of manufacturers and tradesmen, but 
these ‘ aristocrats’ of the new town communities ruled not 
irresponsibly as the 18th century Corporations had done, 
but as the responsible representatives of the ‘ respectable ’ 
citizens”. It was in fact the great merit of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, that it did establish a democratic system 
of local government for the newly enfranchised middle class, 
This new system of local government was a political victory 
won in the same way as the franchise had been, and covered all 
those functions of local government which were recognised as 
spheres fit for state interference. As the century developed, 
new governmental functions were vested in the ad hoc boards 
with little contact with the political battles around the local 
government machinery. The newly enfranchised classes to- 
wards the end of the century achieved another democratic 
victory when the pattern of local government was established 
and the spheres of its activity covered a wide field of social 
services. Each development was a political victory as a result 
of campaigns organised with popular support. This is reflected 
in P.E.P. pamphlet No. 261 which states: “ Out of the chaos 
of 19th century development there had at last arisen a system 
which fulfilled the elementary requirement of being systematic. 
This appearance was, however, largely misleading. Although 
the forms of local government were taking shape the content 
was constantly changing. The problems of large scale plan- 
ning, the determination to achieve uniform standards of social 
services, provided a centripetal pressure which steadily removed 
local government functions from small to large authorities 
and from large authorities to the central government ”. 

The figures for local elections are most disturbing, even 
though particular reasons may be given for their lowness. 
P.E.P. pamphlet No. 261 gives the following figures fot 
municipal elections in the City of Bristol. 
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The last two figures it excuses on the grounds that there 
was an extended register, new settlers had come into the town 
with no local roots, and with more wards contested there were 
more elections where the result was a foregone conclusion. 
The county figures for Gloucester are, however, even less 
satisfactory. 

EOST = 4c. 0 ose 4.2 pOd Cont, 
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(with a vote as low as 20.3 per cent. in the Cheltenham rural 
district area). At the last municipal elections in November, 
1947, a revival of interest could be seen in the elections (with 
polls in some areas as high as in the previous general election), 
but the issues on which they were fought were largely national 
ones. The Times in its leader on the day of the elections pleaded 
that “boroughs are now more concerned than at any time 
in their ancient history with affairs directly and sometimes 
painfully affecting all citizens”. A strong condemnation of 
the tendency to fight elections on national issues was expressed 
and a plea made for “the return of many councillors chosen 
on their merit among their neighbours ”. Here was a pathetic 
plea for the good old days. Two days later, reviewing the 
election results, The Times writes : “the change in the manner 
of municipal elections must impoverish local life and, though 
it may have been inevitable, it is in many ways regrettable, 
because it leads to the choice of councillors not for their local 
services, but as representatives of one political party or another, 
and because it compels the elector to vote not on local issues 
but on national policy. It is certain that on Saturday many, 
ptobably most voters were thinking rather of their disappoint- 
ment with the fruits of the government’s policy than of the 
needs of local housing or of a new borough library ”. 


These attitudes were reflected in the local press. The 
Leicester Mercury for 17th October, 1947, in its leader, said : 
“Many observers see in present tendencies a distinct threat to 
the old conceptions of direct representation and the possibility 
of a widening gap between the local community and the 
authorities in control”. Sir Miles Mitchell, the representative 
of the Manchester County Borough Council, at the meeting of 
the Association of Municipal Corporations on 18th November, 
1947, is reported in the press as saying that “ powers are now 
passing away not only from the county boroughs but from local 
government generally”. The Times hints that this process 
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may be inevitable and this idea is present in the Labour Party’s 
pamphlet Local Government Reform when it says that “the man 
in the street knows that a change in national government may 
make a decided difference to his everyday life, but he finds it 
hard to believe that the same is true of changes in local govern- 
ment ” 

The problem, in the terms in which it has been stated, is 
widely recognised and many solutions have been offered. Much 
can be done by popular presentation of the citizens’ civic rights 
and duties, though this has been very well done in some areas 
without any noticeable results in interest. All parties have 
expressed a desire for a loosening of central government 
interference in local affairs. This idea was expressed as long 
ago as 1925 by Professor Laski in his Grammar of Politics. 
* Once they are free to exploit the genius of their neighbourhood 
there is no reason not to expect such a flowering of local 
patriotism as marked, for instance, the Italian cities of the 
Middle Ages or the Hansa towns.” Professor Cole more 
recently in his Local and Regional Government, makes out a strong 
case for reviving local government, with a lower tier concerned 
with community building in close and intimate contact with the 
people. The larger authority (the county, county borough 
and conurbation) with a regional planning authority super- 
imposed, would be concerned with the administration of 
practically all governmental activity and planning. The whole 
pattern, however, is offered for consideration by the Boundary 
Commission which is operating in terms of reference far too 
narrow to adopt any of the suggestions. Mr. John Parker in 
Labour Marches On, points out that up to 1930 the Labour 
Party policy, following Fabian lines, was continuous suppott 
for the expansion of local government within certain services. 
Pressure was growing up locally for extension beyond these 
limits and the breakdown only came when the rating system 
proved inadequate as a source of finance. With the large 
block grant came central government control. Mr. Parket 
argues that the time has come for the Labour movement to 
think out its local government policy afresh. “ Local govern- 
ment cannot be allowed to atrophy by having most of its 
interesting work taken from it,” he says, and offers two solutions: 
“ First of all there must be satisfactory links between the new 
nationalised industries, particularly those which directly affect 
the consuming public and the local authorities. Secondly 4 
general study of local government services must be made to 
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decide which unit of government can most satisfactorily carry 
out a particular service ”. 

The position of these new public service corporations has 
been examined by Mr. R. H. Thornton in Public Administration, 
Spring, 1947, and Mr. H. R. G. Greaves in his Civil Service in 
the Changing State. Both of them show strong opposition to 
their present position and recommend that they be brought 
under the full control of a responsible Minister and Parliament. 
Mr. Greaves points out that the public service corporation as a 
new type of government organisation has been accepted as a 
compromise between private enterprise and state control. He 
urges that its lack of theoretical justification makes “ its 
re-examination all the more necessary”. Mr. T. H. O’Brien in 
British Experiments in Public Ownership and Control, written in 
1937, specifically refers to the rejection by Mr. Morrison of the 
municipal control solution for the administration of London 
Transport and his preference for the “‘ business board ” as being 
more efficient. In fact the chief argument in favour of the 
corporation free from political interference is that it is more 
efficient. This is of course the argument for the City Manager 
in the U.S.A. and there has been a noticeable expansion of this 
type of government there. The danger of this argument can 
perhaps best be seen in Professor Robson’s comments on 
German Local government in the Political Quarterly for 
October-December, 1945. “‘ The efficiency of German local 
government in the past has been high, especially in the larger 
cities ; but its efficiency was mostly achieved at the expense of 
democracy. It was therefore of a kind which inculcated in 
the German people that appalling absence of any sense of 
political responsibility which proved so fatal to their own 
interests, and which made them utterly indifferent to the rights 
of others, and which eventually had such disastrous conse- 
quences to the peace and welfare of the whole world.” 
Mr. Morrison, however, persists in rejecting the popular 
democratic control of these corporations and this seems to be 
extensively accepted by the leadership of the Labour Party. 
On the 4th March, 1948, speaking at Manchester, Sir Walter 
Citrine pleaded strongly for keeping politics out of the British 
Electric Authority. Even in its new policy of industrial 
democracy whereby joint councils of labour and management 
are to be set up in all industries a word of caution goes out to 
“a few” who “ unwisely try to use Production Committees 
as a platform for political agitation”. This is the conception 
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revealed in Sir Oliver Franks’ Central Planning and Control in 
War and Peace. “The Government does not do the work on 
which the realisation of its programme depends. The work is 
done outside Government by managements and workers on 
whose co-operation the government must rely for the accom- 
plishment of its policies.” “It is at once the task and the 
miracle of statesmanship to translate them (the plans) into 
terms which have meaning and inspiration to ordinary men in 
ordinary circumstances.” There are thus two tasks for the 
central government: to give the citizen a broad picture of the 
national plan and to show the citizen what are his tasks. The 
whole democratic machinery of local government is thus 
completely ignored. 

The concept of local government was enunciated by John 
Stuart Mill and praised by Von Gneist and de Tocqueville as 
a broadening of the participation of the people in the process 
of government. In 1860 Von Gneist saw “the system of 
self government in its present day form ” as the “‘ administration 
of localities by unpaid officers belonging to the upper and 
middle classes, according to the laws of the country, through 
local taxation”. It was this “glowing centre of the con- 
stitution” that aroused his admiration for our system of 
government. It is important to realise that (as Von Gneist 
realised) this development in England had brought only the 
upper and middle classes into the machinery of government 
and not the working class. The active participation of the 
working classes in the machinery of local government developed 
in the zoth century and during this period the central govern- 
ment has gathered in the threads of control to prevent full 
flowering of this last development in local democracy. When 
the Poplar councillors began to exercise these democratic 
powers in a way that brought them into conflict with ideas of 
the ruling class at the time, they were rigorously restrained as 
effectively as any departmental préfet in France has restrained 
the growth of local democracy. Consciously or unconsciously 
the Labour Government has continued this policy. In P.E.P. 
pamphlet No. 277 they are given the benefit of the doubt. 
“It is one of the paradoxes of the British policy in Germany 
that the paramount importance of decentralisation is being 
urged at a time when in Great Britain more and more respon 
sibility is going from smaller to large authorities, and feat 
local to central government—not presumably on principle 
but because the needs of the situation are thought to demand it.’ 
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I think that there always has been in the Labour Party a 
complete lack of understanding of the real nature of local 
government and a failure to see the local authorities as part 
of the machinery of the state. In its many years out of office 
the Labour Party, under the Fabian influence, regarded local 
authorities as a weapon to use against the central state power, 
or as purely administrative machinery. Professor Cole in 
Local and Regional Government starts by trying to define local 
government. He realises that “there is no clear line of 
division ” but suggests that local government is “‘a matter of 
detailed administration, involving the determination of prin- 
ciples largely as an incident to decisions on particular cases ”’. 
“Tt by no means follows that when it comes to administration 
there need be the strict party alignments which are unavoidable 
when policy is being determined in full council.” Again 
Professor Cole, like most writers on this subject, makes a 
comparison (or contrast) between local government in the 
western democracies and in the U.S.S.R. Even the bitterest 
opponents of the communist way of life grant that the par- 
ticipation of the people in operating the machinery of govern- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. is an outstanding phenomenon of the 
Soviet system. Mr. Rudolf Schlesinger in The Spirit of Post 
War Russia, has calculated that ten million citizens take an 
active part in political life. What nearly all of them fail to 
realise is the different context of a society in which one-party 
government exists where a serious change in the whole basis 
of society is not on the agenda of people’s thoughts. So long 
as in the western states there are two major political parties in 
conflict over the nature of the foundations on which the society 
is to operate, the political struggle between those parties is all- 
important. This is what I think Engels was referring to in the 
idea of the change from the administration of people to the 
administration of things. Western parliamentary democracy 
is faced with the most urgent question of developing its economy 
under central government direction with the major part of its 
resources in private ownership. The stresses and strains to 
which this system is subject can be read in the economic surveys 
of 1947 and 1948. In addition the whole force of the political 
machinery is operating to hold in balance any further swing to 
a more definite decision in favour of public or private ownership. 
The political question at the moment is therefore merely who 
shall control the existing machinery. Over that it is possible 
to have sporadic national political battles quite meaningless for 
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the people in terms of their locality. It is not possible either 
in such a nice balance of forces to allow any effective power to 
pass from central to the local government organs. As the situa- 
tion becomes more difficult to control power passes to the centre. 

These facts can be seen in the Town and Country Planning 
machinery set up under the Act of 1947. The County and 
County Borough Councils now empowered as planning 
authorities are called upon to conduct an economic, physical 
and social survey of their area with a view to preparing a 
development plan within three years of the appointed date 
(now likely to be 1st July, 1948). If this were operated quite 
seriously a solution would have to be found to the complex 
problem of town versus country areas and a host of social and 
economic problems of reconstruction. The Labour Party 
discussion pamphlet written in the narrow terms of the old 
concept of local government as the instrument of social services, 
asks courageously (in questions for discussion) “‘ what do you 
regard as the main planning deficiencies in your area? What 
action should your local authority take to overcome them? 
How would you encourage public enthusiasm and participation 
in the job of making a plan for your area?” The answers to 
these questions must be wholly unsatisfactory if the local 
authority is so limited in the range of its effective powers as to 
be quite incapable of doing anything more than recommending 
where new roads should be laid, new houses erected, and land 
scheduled for development. These are all desirable things but 
we have seen such things done in the Middlesbrough, 
Worcester, Herefordshire, Devon and Cornwall surveys. In 
every county the disagreement between the county authority 
and the authorities of the County Boroughs is so serious as to 
make any hope of co-operation over immediate problems quite 
impossible. Anyone who has had to deal with these problems 
must be bewildered at the sight of councillors of the same 
political party, but representing different areas, in violent 
conflict only to be united in abuse of the central government. 

It seems, however, to be an inevitable corollary that so 
long as our economy remains a compromise between private 
enterprise and state control the central organs of the state 
must retain most of the powers of government in order to keep 
the unsteady balance of the compromise. The local authority 
and local democracy in such a situation would be doomed to 
atrophy. Houses and schools will remain unbuilt for years, 
however carefully and enthusiastically the local authorities 
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may plan them, so long as our whole economy is operating in 
the low gear of a compromise. The power of control necessary 
to keep this balance, however, is limited by the overworked 
capacity of parliament and in a time of crisis (especially in 
economic or foreign affairs, both of which are possible in the 
near future) would lead dangerously near to fascist control or 
revolution filling the political vacuum. The time available 
for a reconstruction of the pattern of local government, as 
Professor Cole has suggested, or for experiments in “ social 
technology ” as Dr. R. K. Popper has suggested in The Open 
Society, is dangerously short. Whilst everyone agrees about 
the unsuitability of the existing local authority areas, and 
disagrees about the reshaping of them, the urgent need is for an 
immediate grant to the local authorities of much fuller powers. 
Every local authority in the country has within its area untapped 
material resources and enthusiasms of its people which could 
be called into action for the solution of the economic stagnation 
in which we exist if only the powers were granted to it to take 
the action. Were this new activity undertaken the political 
parties would work out a new conception of the relations of 
central and local authorities on which a workable pattern of 
areas and powers could be based. 

It is no answer to say that political conflict is the greatest 
enemy of efficient administration. It is the price that has to be 
paid for winning the enthusiastic participation of people in 
working out their own policy and operating it. Three million 
pounds a year spent on government advertising is a very high 
price for the hardly noticeable results that social surveys have 
been able to attribute to it. The price of political conflict 
would be negligible in comparison with the results to be 
achieved in the revival of local democracy and enthusiasm in 
tebuilding the economy of the country. No political party 
which has in its programme the word “ democracy ” can afford 
to neglect the lesson contained in my quotation from Professor 
Robson above. Nor should the Labour Party overlook the 
words written by Professor Laski in reviewing Mr. Michael 
Young’s book Labour’s Plan for Plenty in the Political Quarterly, 
July-September, 1947: “‘ How far does he think nationalisation 
must go before we can be sure that the foundations of a socialist 
commonwealth have been effectively laid. Are the institutions 
satisfactory through which this nationalisation is to work? 
Does the evidence convince him that the new social order is 
successful in securing the new responses it clearly requires ? ” 
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II. THE REFORM OF LOCAL 


GOVERNMENT 
By Wi1tt1AM A. Rosson 


IN the pteceding article, Mr. Hookham has analysed some of 
the forces, both internal and external, which have sapped the 
vitality of local authorities and reduced the sphere of local 
government. 

The malady is a complex one; but in my view no single 
factor has contributed so much to the present dangerous 
decline of local government in Britain as the obsolete organisa- 
tion of areas and authorities. With the present system, even 
the best friends of local government found it difficult to argue 
that local authorities should be permitted to retain the services 
which require large-scale development and administration ; 
while any substantial extension of municipal functions of the 
kind which the Webbs foresaw in their Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain was impractical without a 
modernisation of the entire structure. In consequence, those 
who can see no virtue in local self-government except for the 
conduct of a limited range of police functions and social services 
have been able to indulge their passion for centralisation without 
let or hindrance ; while those who believe profoundly in local 
government have been occupied in urging the need for a general 
reform of municipal organisation in the face of bitter opposition 
from the existing local authorities and their associations, and 
indifference on the part of Ministers and parliamentarians. 


This is the background against which the recent Report of the 
Local Government Boundary Commission must be seen.' It is the 
first sign from any official body which indicates either the parlous 
state into which local government has fallen or the kind of 
change which is necessary to effect even a partial recovery. 
The Report is a brief and businesslike document. It makes no 
attempt to trace the historical development of the present 
condition, nor does it attribute blame or criticism for what has 
occurred among those who are responsible. It wastes no 
words on eloquence. Its essential purpose is to describe 
shortly the causes of weakness in local government and to 
prescribe remedies. 

The weaknesses, the Commissioners point out, are due to 


1 Report of the Local Government Boundary Commission for the year 1947. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 15, net. 
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the disparity in size and resources of individual counties, 
county boroughs, and county districts ; the failure of the local 
government system to adapt itself to the changing pattern of 
modern industrial England, particularly in the case of the great 
conurbations in the Black Country, Manchester, Merseyside, 
Tyneside, the West Riding, Tees-side, and elsewhere; the 
increased central control which has deprived local authorities of 
a large measure of their independence ; the haphazard allocation 
of functions among local authorities on a piecemeal basis ; and, 
above all, the conflict between county councils and county 
borough councils which has arisen from the constant pressure 
on the part of the big towns to extend their boundaries and the 
desire of non-county boroughs to acquire county borough 
status. This conflict between town and county has been 
gnawing at the vitals of local government with increasing 
intensity for half a century. 

The Commissioners rightly point out that it is “a matter of 
first importance to the future of local government that this 
very natural antagonism should cease, and that these frequent 
battles should not take place.” They have therefore sought a 
remedy which “ reinoves the causes of the battle rather than 
one which disables either combatant.”' This, indeed, is the 
chief aim of the Report. 

At present there are 83 county boroughs and 61 administra- 
tive counties in England and Wales. Within the administrative 
counties is a second tier of county district councils consisting of 
309 non-county boroughs, 572 urban districts and 475 rural 
districts, making a total of 1,356. In the rural districts there 
ate about 7,000 parish councils, which form a third tier, but this 
may be ignored for the purpose of distinguishing between the 
two main types of one-tier and two-tier local government. 
Broadly speaking, two-thirds of the population live in the county 
ateas and one-third in the county boroughs. 

The Commission recognises that in terms of certain types 
and sizes, one-tier government is preferable and that elsewhere 
the two-tier system should prevail. It is in their application of 
this principle that the Commission departs largely from the 
ptesent arrangements. 

They recommend that henceforth the whole of England and 
Wales should be divided into counties, each with its own 
county council. Most of the present counties would continue 
unchanged as major authorities, though some of the smallest 

1 Page 7. 
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counties would be merged with others and the largest ones 
divided. There would, in addition, be a number of new 
counties consisting of large cities and towns, sometimes as- 
sociated with the surrounding urban, rural or semi-rural 
environs. These new counties would in some instances have 
one-tier administration (and would therefore resemble the 
present county boroughs), while in others there would be a two- 
tier form of local government. The general aim would be to 
provide a population of between 200,000 and 1,000,000 for each 
new two-tier county, and a population of 200,000 to 500,000 for 
every new single-tier county. (London is not within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, so this would not apply in the 
metropolis). 

County boroughs would not disappear, but they would no 
longer be entirely separate from the administrative county for 
all local government purposes. What the Commission calls 
“new county boroughs ” would form a new category of lower- 
tier authorities which would have a superior position to county 
district councils, but which would form part of the county for 
certain purposes. They would (unlike county districts) be 
autonomous local authorities for education, health and medical 
services, the care of the aged and the disabled, and perhaps the 
care of children under the new Children Bill. They would be 
authorised to claim responsibility for executing the repair, 
maintenance and construction of classified highways though the 
finance of these highways would be a county council function. 
They would have a separate commission of the peace, a coroner 
and a sheriff, and discharge the duties relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice. They would prepare the detailed plans 
for their own areas within the framework of the town and 
country plan prepared by the county council. They would be 
given all the functions at present performed by the largest non- 
county boroughs in regard to housing, reconstruction areas, 
slum clearance, town improvements, sewerage and sewerage 
disposal, allotments, libraries, museums and art galleries, civic 
restaurants, food and drugs, cemeteries and crematoria, mor- 
tuaries, parks, open spaces and playing fields, baths and wash- 
houses and many other matters. 

The principal differences which would exist between a new 
county borough and the present ones is that the county council 
and not the county borough council would be responsible 
for the main town and country plan, for the police force, 
the fire service, land drainage, small holdings, remand homes, 
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approved schools, road fund and local taxation licences, the 
diseases of animals and the finance of highways. Thus the 
largest and wealthiest towns would be brought into the county 
system for a few—in my opinion, far too few—purposes. 
They would continue to exercise autonomous powers over a 
wide range of local government functions. They are correctly 
described in the Report as “ most-purpose ” authorities, to 
distinguish them from the county district councils, which are 
not to be given so large a degree of responsibility, and the all- 
purpose county boroughs of today. 

It will be seen that all major organs of local government are 
to become counties. There are 17 cities or towns which the 
Commission considers suitable to be governed by a single-tier 
county council. These are Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, 
Coventry, Derby, Kingston-upon-Hull, Leeds, Leicester, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Nottingham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Shef- 
field, Southampton, Stafford North (Potteries), Sunderland, and 
the urban complex centred on Brighton. All but four of these 
are at present cities or county boroughs. Most of them have, 
or will have if their demands for extended boundaries are met, 
populations within the prescribed limits of 200,000-500,000. 
Birmingham stands out as a monster with a population of 
1,085,000; and should therefore have two-tier local govern- 
ment in accordance with the general standards laid down. But 
the Commission does not recommend this course, although they 
express the view that more local interest would exist in Birming- 
ham, Manchester and Liverpool if the populations were divided 
for local government purposes. The reason in the case of 
Birmingham is believed to be the simple one that no one at the 
city hall wants a change of this kind. 

Manchester and Liverpool are to be dealt with on very 
different lines. There are at present no less than 17 county 
boroughs in Lancashire; and in their previous report, the 
Commission explained that the proposals already before them for 
creating and extending county boroughs would, if conceded, 
reduce the population and rateable value of the Lancashire 
County Council by at least 63 per cent.! In order to prevent 
so impossible a result from coming about, the Commission 
suggest a radical transformation. North Lancashire is to be 
united with Westmorland to form a new county of about 
280,000 population and 796,000 acres. The rest of Lancashire 
(with the Wirral and parts of Cheshire) would be split up into four 
hew counties which would include within them all the existing 
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county boroughs with the possible exception of Bury, which 
may revert to a non-county borough status. There would 
thus be (1) Lancaster Central (1,180,000 population) containing 
Blackburn, Blackpool, Burnley, Preston and Southport; (2) 
Lancaster South (1,040,000 population) containing Bolton, 
Rochdale, St. Helens, Warrington and Wigan; (3) Lancaster 
South-East and Chester North-East, with over one million popula- 
tion and containing Manchester, Oldham, Salford, Stockport and 
Stretford. This county would be based on Manchester and 
neighbourhood ; (4) Lancaster South-West and Chester North- 
West (1,385,000 population) centered on Merseyside. This 
would contain Liverpool, Birkenhead, Bootle and Wallasey. 

Yorkshire would be treated in a similar way, excluding 
Bradford, Leeds, Kingston-upon-Hull and Sheffield which, as 
we have seen, are destined to become single-tier counties. 
Outside these cities the county would be divided into four 
administrative counties (in place of the three Ridings) which 
would contain the remaining county boroughs. Staffordshire 
is also to be split up into three administrative counties containing 
the several county boroughs. Stafford North, based on the 
potteries, would have single-tier government, while Stafford 
Central and Stafford South would each have a double-deck 
structure. 

Now for the amalgamations. East and West Suffolk are to 
be merged ; so too are Hereford and Worcester. Cambridge 
is to be allowed to swallow up the undersized Isle of Ely, 
Huntingdon and Soke of Peterborough; while Rutland will 
be united to Leicestershire. Lincoln (parts of Kesteven) will 
be joined with Lincoln (parts of Holland) and the City of 
Lincoln to make a new county of Lincoln South. Lincoln 
(parts of Lindsey) which is already much larger, will be joined 
with Grimsby to make Lincoln North. 

The Commission rejects without a reasoned argument the 
majority recommendation of the Royal Commission on Local 
Government in the Tyneside area’ for a unified body to cover 
the whole lower Tyne area together with the rest of North- 
umberland. They substitute a curious plan for dividing up 
Tyneside between Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northumberland and 
Durham, with Tynemouth, Gateshead and South Shields as new 
style county boroughs. ‘Tees-side, by contrast, is to be treated 
as a single area included within York North. 

The position of Wales is indeterminate and the Commission 


1 Cmd 5402/1937. 
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adumbrate several possible alternatives. (Have they read 
Alderman Chappell’s admirable little book on the government 
of Wales ?) The administrative county of London is excluded 
from their jurisdiction : once more, as in 1835, the metropolis 
has been “ protected” from the cleansing winds of reform 
which are permitted to blow freely through the rest of the country. 
The Commission has, however, been given the task of dealing 
with the outlying portions of the metropolis; and, before 
attempting it, they wisely inquire whether it is seriously intended 
that the boundaries of the London County Council are not to 
be reviewed by some authority. It is absurd and intolerable 
that a line drawn in 1855 should be permitted to remain un- 
changed in the London of today. 

The Commission had already recommended in their earlier 
Report’ that the functions of county districts should be assimi- 
lated, regardless of their division into urban districts, rural 
districts or non-county boroughs. This remains an important 
feature of the proposed reorganisation. In the present Report, 
however, the Commission makes the novel proposal that each 
two-tier county shall have its own individual scheme of delega- 
tion of functions by county councils to district councils. The 
idea is that Parliament will enumerate the functions which may 
be delegated, leaving it to each county council and the county 
district councils (or an independent body in consultation with 
them) to frame a scheme suited to the needs of their particular 
area. The general principles on which such schemes should 
be based would be laid down by Ministerial regulations to be 
approved by Parliament. ‘‘ Whatever method is adopted,” the 
Commissioners remark, “it must be flexible. We are sure 
that what is right for one county is not necessarily right for 
another and that what is right for one county district is not 
necessarily right for another in the same county.”? 


In addition to their delegated functions, districts councils— 
and this applies a fortiori to county borough councils—would 


‘also possess their own inherent powers, conferred upon them 


either by statute or charter. The Commission does not express a 
favourable view about the system of delegation to divisional 
executives introduced by the Education Act, 1944. Delegation, 
they consider, must always be less effective and convenient than 
autonomous provision of a service by a local authority of the 
appropriate size. For that reason they recommend autonomous 


1 Report for 1946. Par. 33. 
*1947 Report. Page 30. 
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powers whenever possible. But for certain services and in 
certain areas delegation is not only valuable but an essential form 
of co-operation.’ At the lowest level of all the Commission 
wishes to retain parish councils and also to extend the idea to 
neighbourhood units or wards in towns, which might have their 
own small community councils. 

It is interesting to compare the present major authorities 
with those which would exist under the Commission’s plan. 
There are at present 49 county councils and 80 county boroughs 
in England. There would be in future, 67 new counties, of 
which 47 would be two-tier and 20 one-tier. In addition, there 
would be 63 county boroughs, which would no longer be 
primary organs as they are at present. 

Any scheme of local government reform must be judged by 
three main criteria. First, it must stop, once and for all, the 
conflict between county councils and county borough councils 
which has been gnawing at the vitals of local government for 
the last 30 or 40 years. Here we can say that the scheme is an 
immense improvement over the present situation. In several 
places it would achieve the fundamental aim of integrating the 
big town with the surrounding countryside or of linking it 
for local government purposes with the rest of the county. 
It does not go the whole way in this respect, for reasons which 
will be explained shortly ; but it does at least abolish the fatal 
separation of town and country in watertight compartments 
which was made in 1888. 

A second object of local government reform should be to 
eliminate the unfit units and to replace them by others of suitable 
size and with adequate resources. Here again we can approve 
the Commission’s plan, at least as regards the disappearance of 
the weakest existing county councils and county boroughs from 
the list of new top-tier authorities. The Commission has 
adopted the right method of fixing maximum and minimum 
standards of size and moulding the structure to comply with 
them. I do not consider that the new units satisfy con- 
temporary requirements, for reasons which are explained below, 
but that is a different point. 

The third object of local government reform should be to 
ptovide areas and authorities which are capable of carrying on 
those services which require large-scale planning and administra- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the Commission’s plan 
fails in this respect. 


1 Page 10. 
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Their failure is partly due to the superficial consideration 
which the Commission gives to the size of local government 
units. The Report discusses the matter cursorily in three pages 
and makes no attempt to analyse the requirements of the various 
services. The Commission in the end takes as its general aim, 
maximum population figures of 500,000 for a single-tier county 
and 1,000,000 for a two-tier county; but this is not based on 
any scientific investigation. It appears to be no more than a 
mere guess. 

The Commissioners never for a moment turn their eyes to- 
wards the regional movement which has wrought havoc with local 
government. They do not ask why responsibility for electricity 
and gas supply, civil airfields, hospitals, trunk roads and other 
services, has recently been taken away from local authorities 
and given to regional or central bodies; or under what con- 
ditions it might be practicable for these functions to be restored 
to the realm of local self-government. The Commissioners 
apparently accept as a fait accompli the deplorable state of 
diminished power, interest and responsibility in which local 
government finds itself at present, without diagnosing the 
underlying causes or seeking a fundamental remedy. 

Yet surely there are some extremely important lessons to be 
learnt from recent events. It is not an accident that the public 
utility, road transport and hospital services require regional 
administration and planning. Nor is it far-fetched to assume 
that, if local government could be projected on to a regional 
scale ; if elected councils could be set up covering regional 
areas which technical reasons render necessary for public utility 
services, town and country planning, hospital administration 
and other services, it would be practicable to contemplate a 
reversal of current centralising trends. If there were an 
available alternative to centralisation, the outlook would be 
entirely changed. 

Unfortunately, the Commissioners have had neither the 
courage nor the imagination to consider these aspects of the 
matter. They accept by implication the reduced status of local 
government as final. Indeed, their proposals for several areas 
will result in the creation of substantially smaller authorities 
even than the present ones. This is so notably in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. 

The excessive caution and lack of boldness of the Report is 
evident if we compare its proposals with those which were 
made recently in Manchester at a conference attended by mem- 
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bers of Manchester and Salford, 14 non-county borough councils, 
14 urban district and three rural district councils. The sub- 
committee issued an admirable report advocating a new ad- 
ministrative county for Manchester and district. After ex- 
plaining the increasing difficulty experienced by county boroughs 
in maintaining local interest in civic affairs, the report declared, 
“‘ The real remedy lies in the assimilation of the local govern- 
ment system in the region to the wider area of community ; to 
do this a regional authority should be responsible for the major 
or regional services and local authorities should be responsible 
for the local services and, in appropriate cases, for the day-to-day 
local administration of regional services.” 

The area suggested for the new county of Manchester and 
district would cover 457,000 acres. It would have a population 
of 2,630,000 and a rateable value of £19,000,000. It would 
comprise the county boroughs of Bolton, Bury, Manchester, 
Oldham, Rochdale and Salford in Lancashire, and Stockport in 
Cheshire ; 11 boroughs in Lancashire, 6 in Cheshire and 2 in 
Derbyshire ; 25 urban districts in Lancashire, 12 in Cheshire and 
2 in Derbyshire, together with several rural districts in Cheshire, 
Lancashire and the West Riding. This would be a much 
larger and more powerful organ than the county for South East 
Lancaster and North-East Chester proposed by the Local 
Government Boundary Commission, which, as we have already 
noted, would have a population of only 1,069,000 persons. 
The difference between the two sets of proposals can be seen 
from the fact that the former would probably have resulted in 
Lancashire being divided into three parts, centered on 
Manchester, Liverpool and Preston respectively, whereas the 
Boundary Commission divides the county (with neighbouring 
territory) into five pieces. This signifies more than a difference 
of emphasis. It is a different conception. 

Another striking contrast is between the position of the 
county boroughs under the Manchester proposal and under the 
Local Government Boundary Commission scheme. The Man- 
chester report divides functions into three categories. [a] Ser- 
vices to be provided, financed and administered solely by the 
county council, These consist of water supply, police, fire 
brigades, public assistance, sewage disposal and welfare of the 
blind. [4] Services which should be financed, planned, of 
organised by the county council for the whole county but 
administered, either wholly or in part, by the district councils as 


2 Par. 65. 
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agents. These include education, health (including maternity 
and child welfare), town and country planning, main sewers, 
county highways, street lighting, libraries, museums and art 
galleries, regional parks and open spaces, cemeteries and 
crematoria, cettain functions relating to housing and slum 
clearance, small holdings, and food inspection. [c] Services 
which are essentially local in character and which can be left 
entirely to the lower tier authorities. 

The Local Government Boundary Commission scheme 
brings the county borough into the county system for very little 
beyond the fire and police services, town and country planning 
and the finance of highways. The large town would, in my 
opinion, remain independent of the county for far too many 
functions. It must be borne in mind that the new county 
boroughs will contribute towards county revenue for only those 
services which the county council provides in their area and not 
for the others. Since the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission proposes to confer county borough status on ten non- 
county boroughs with populations exceeding 60,000, the counties 
in which they are situated will, ceteris paribus, be in a substantially 
worse position than they are at present, both financially and 
administratively. 

My general conclusion on the Report is that while it repre- 
sents a great advance on any previous official document on the 
subject, it does not go far enough. Its policy of restoring the 
county borough to the county is sound in principle but its 
proposals are haif-hearted. Its fear of being accused of 
recommending regionalism has led it to ignore the whole 
regional problem. The settlement advocated by Manchester 
and its neighbours for their own area is much preferable to the 
Commissioners’ scheme. The Manchester plan was, admittedly, 
strongly opposed by most of the county boroughs concerned. 
In seeking to pacify the county boroughs the Commission have 
produced a very astute Report, but political considerations must 
not be allowed to obscure the disadvantages of leaving the 
county boroughs still too largely separated from the counties. 
Above all, we must not be content with a mere “ equalising ” 
teform, which lops off the very small and very large authorities 
without paying proper regard to the organic relation between 
structure and function. 











EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 
By Ne SmitH 


GROWTH OF THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

Apart from poverty and war, the multipliers of all social 
evils, the problems confronting modern society have, broadly 
speaking, a threefold aspect. First—political, or securing 
efficient, democratic government in the interests of the people 
by those most fit to wield power and least likely to abuse it. 
Second—economic, or making property socially harmless and 
no longer a base of power or a main goal of effort. Both 
problems have become more complex and formidable as 
industrialism has taken social life farther away from the natural, 
primitive forms of existence, and instinctive types of social 
organisation and of leadership have given way to governmental 
otganisation based on mass politics. 

This is true also of the third problem, that of education. 
In a feudalised agricultural community custom and tradition do 
the work of education for the masses, and little formal schooling 
is needed except by the hereditary ruling class and the legal 
and priestly professions serving and sustaining it. The situation 
changes as capitalist production and the division of labour 
replace production for use, a local economy becomes national 
and then international, trades and crafts multiply in expanding 
urban areas, private property accumulates, social classes fission, 
and the intricate relationships between men, now inadequately 
regulated by weakening custom and tradition, have to be 
increasingly governed by ad hoc law. Industrial society has 
appeared and with it the reign of middle class commercialism, 
interpenetrated by feudalism and sacerdotalism and modified 
by liberal radicalism and working class democracy. Paralleling 
these great changes but by no means keeping pace with or 
matching up to them, a school system develops. Old founda- 
tion schools are taken over and reorganised by the upper classes, 
imitative new ones set up by the middle classes, and some of 
the poor are taught the scriptures in church schools. The point 
then comes when governmental convenience and the need fort 
literate workers force the state to build schools where the 
masses can be compulsorily taught the three Rs, adulterated by 
theology and political quietism, and partly trained for theit 
work. 

Such was the school structure in existence in England at 
the turn of the 19th century. Since 1900, English society 
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(still, however, retaining many of its former characteristics) has 
been transformed into a social service state. After 1900, also, 
state secondary schools were set up to cover the classes not 
catered for under the older arrangements, and a path to the 
universities opened for some of the poor. The Education Act 
of 1944 has now universalised secondary schooling and is 
turning all state schools into social welfare centres for the 
children of the wage earning classes. 

Present-day schooling is a compromise with few avowed 
purposes and is therefore well spoken of in all quarters. 
Conservatives are unopposed to it as its teachings do not 
threaten the status quo. Liberals find some of their tradition 
init. The educational ladder is approved by Labour. Bookish 
people applaud its bookishness and religious zealots its respect 
for religion. ‘Traditional, utilitarian, dogmatic, and humanist 
strains mingle confusedly in our schools, and nearly everybody 
can find something in them of which he approves. Yet, despite 
the many changes made (and indeed, partly because of them), 
that part of the educational problem of modern society it is the 
function of the schools to solve remains unsolved, and our 
school system taken as a whole measures up to the times no 
more than it did fifty years ago. The fundamental reason 
for this is the unawareness of the extent to which the educational 


ptoblem has changed since the main school traditions were 
established. 


THE NATURE OF THE MODERN PROBLEM 


One of the most marked changes of the past century, and 
the one now emerging to dominate all others, is the trend 
towards the total state, together with the growth of its correla- 
tive, mass politics. Inherent social and political forces in 
industrialism and in political human nature as we know it are 
promoting a uniform type of society throughout the civilised 
world. After three centuries of far ranging development and 
comparative freedom, into which were compressed enormous 
changes in the material circumstances of social life, we seem 
to be moving forward (or, as some would say, backward) to a 
resumption of the authoritarian regimes and compulsive social 
routines of the past, but ones which will be more massive, 
more deliberately conceived and organised, and with greater 
and more intimate effect on ordinary lives. Closed and 
corporate forms of social organisation are arising based on the 
overwhelming supremacy of the state over all lesser groups and 
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individuals, and their complete dependence on the initiatives 
and directives of those who control the political machine. In 
Russia, the state’s Midas touch has already turned almost 
everything the citizen sees and does into a political event. 
Russia is the most advanced society in the world in this respect, 
but in Britain and U.S.A. also the long arm of the state lengthens 
year by year. 

The main reason for this trend is organisational : industrial- 
ism has not only created new problems but has turned problems 
once capable of being solved by individual or local effort into 
communal problems which can only be solved by political action 
on a national or international scale. Alongside the trend 
towards the integrated state and the politically directed form of 
social life there has been the corruption of democracy by mass 
politics ; and this is due to the fact that social co-operation in an 
industrial society has little basis in instinct and the uneducated 
mind has no understanding of the problems raised by industrial 
modes of life nor the political capacity to deal with them by 
intelligent common effort. The inadequacy of instinct and 
the lack of mental preparation for life leave a vacuum which 
is being filled in Britain and U.S.A. by herd sentiment and 
tradition, reinforced by industrial ways of life and governmental 
pressure so as to produce uniformity of thought and behaviour 
over large areas, with the addition, in Russia, of a state creed, 
rigorously enforced. But manufactured herd sentiment is not 
the same as a common citizenship, nor a sense of collective 
destiny an effective substitute for a common social purpose. 
The failure of educationists to fill the vacuum with those 
individual qualities of mind and those desirable social atittudes 
and responses which, for want of a better word, we call citizen- 
ship, is the measure of the extent to which they have been 
corrupted by the obscurantist forces at work in their field, 
misled by their own obsolete traditions, and failed to grasp 
the scope and nature of the problem to be solved. 

Obvious perils lie ahead. Most men are easily led and 
wish for the quiet life. They do not themselves desire power 
nor value freedom enough to reject the efforts of the masterful 
minority to hold them in bondage. Servitude is easier than 
freedom, ignorance than knowledge, conformity than critical 
and constructive dissent, imitative custom than original thought, 
resignation than effort, despotic government than self- 
government, being told what to do and think than making a 
rational choice between different alternatives and having a mind 
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of one’s own—in short, the leader-and-followers psychology is 
more natural than democratic psychology to uneducated or 
miseducated men; and among such men the natural goal of 
present trends is the heavily bureacratised police state or more 
subtle and scientific forms of tyranny not yet devised. The 
problem facing teachers and others is not the negative one of 
averting the consequences of tyranny and slavery, though 
neither could survive in an educated populace. Their task is 
the creative one of rearing men and women who will understand, 
value, and develop free and democratic ways of life and be able 
to co-operate for common purposes, so making realisable the 
potential benefits of science ; for the same technical and social 
forces which are gradually enslaving whole populations to the 
mercy of large organisations and which have already intensified 
the striking power of the national, power-seeking state to the 
point where all that civilised men most value in their lives 
may be destroyed, can also be turned to an enlargement of life 
and freedom hitherto unexperienced except by a fortunate 
minority. Educated men will diminish social strife, liberate 
energy and talent, use the power of organised society to promote 
well-being, simplify the organisation of their daily work, make 
good lawmaking easier and more effective, and get the better 
government they deserve. 


THE TASK OF THE SCHOOLS 


Education, therefore, has to enlarge the narrow circle of 
the mind so that it intersects at more points with other minds, 
though naturally and unavoidably not centred as these other 
minds. It must harmonise desires so as to lessen social conflict ; 
teach the art of social adjustment ; and promote the intelligence 
and spread the knowledge which would make free co-operation 
for common purposes possible. It has to cultivate the life- 
giving and life-preserving impulses which drive all virtuous 
conduct. It must stress, not by lectures but by teaching skills 
which absorb random energy and give delight, the contrast 
between those slow and difficult forms of creative and restorative 
work which bring order and beauty into the vexed world of 
man and put new powers into his hand, and the many kinds of 
destructive activity, some of them now socially approved. 
It has to lead children away from the self-centred individualism 
and the narrow self-regarding and tribal sympathies of untutored 
natures. It has, in short, to adapt the human animal to the 
fequirements of a complicated and civilised existence. In 
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working for such ends in the schools teachers will, at the same 
time, be fulfilling many of the ideals they have traditionally 
valued. 

A school system has to gather children into attractive 
centres and there isolate out and pass on to them those parts 
of the accumulated experience and knowledge of mankind as are 
appropriate to their ages ; to give them a truthful conspectus of 
the society in which they live, and its relations to other societies, 
past and present ; to develop the civil virtues; to detect and 
correct the inborn and acquired physical, mental, and emotional 
faults ; and to foster individual talent. 

Some obvious changes would be needed in our school 
system and in what it teaches. 

We must first break up its class structure and cease to 
educate differentially and unequally on grounds which have no 
relation to merit. To implement the Fleming Report and fill 
20 (or 90) per cent. of the vacancies in the independent schools 
from the wage-earning classes is no cure for this disease but will 
merely spread it wider. Only in a classless school system can 
children be nursed in ideals of individual and social excellence 
applicable to the whole community. 

Church schools have no place in any defensible school 
system. <A third desirable step is the provision of schools 
for the supernormal as well as for the educationally subnormal 
so that children of advanced mental age and exceptional 
generalised capacity can work at their own speed and in their 
own groups unhampered by the difficulties which now beset them. 

Of the essential knowledge to be taught and its presentation, 
the best and shortest discussion of this incessantly debated 
question known to me, giving “the irreducible minimum of 
knowledge for a responsible human being to-day ” and “ the 
main beams and girders of the mental framework which must be 
laid down before the close of adolescence,” is a Presidential 
Address by H. G. Wells to the Education Science Section of the 
British Association in 1937, entitled the “‘ Informative Content of 
Education.” The comprehensive, practicable scheme of mental 
preparation and of instruction set forth here would lead the 
normal child step by step to a degree of self knowledge and 
understanding of modern life and history unattainable through 
the present curriculum—an understanding which when it # 
attained by adults is due to self-education and the thoughtful 
interpretation of experience, not to any help the teacher has 
given. The present curriculum in the primary and secondary 
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stages is a pointless compromise of tradition and specialist 
enthusiasm, leading nowhere except to the school certificate 
examinations. What Wells asked the teacher to do would 
not leave undone the great educational task of building up in 
the child’s mind a consciousness of his social role, an awareness 
of his lifelong dependence on others and therefore of his 
obligations towards them, so stimulating his imagination and 
widening his sympathies as to make them co-extensive with the 
whole species and not merely one fragment of it. Such a 
mental awakening and widening is the indispensable counterpart 
of the political and economic interrelations which have been 
creeping from frontier to frontier since the industrial revolution 
and are now, at last, world wide. It is not produced by daily 
experience in the minds of ordinary men, nor do our schools 
at present give it. 

A great deal of basic information and specialist knowledge 
could be taught by good teachers with modern aids in small 
classes if felt by both teacher and pupil to be interesting and 
important, and therefore taught and learnt without boredom 
and weariness. At present, much in the schools promotes this 
boredom and weariness—dismal buildings, some of them quite 
ghastly in their ugly drabness, large herdlike classes instead of 
small homogeneous groups where the active and intelligent 
and the inert and dull do not hamper each other, poor teaching 
and a scrappy curriculum unrelated to living experience and 
to the aptitudes cf the pupil, so killing natural curiosity. 

Propaganda for any faction or sect is not to be tolerated in 
schools because dogma is incompatible with truthfulness and 
the development of intelligence. But this does not mean that 
schools of older children should bar the free and informed 
discussion of the problems and issues of the day. Home, radio, 
newspaper, and cinema make the adolescent aware of social 
questions. As he moves into the adult world he will argue 
about them, take sides, form judgments, cast votes, perhaps 
take an active part in public affairs. Is the school to do nothing 
to prepare him for all this, to fortify his mind against political 
passion and narrow dogma, or to protect society against the 
consequences of ignorance and feebleness of grasp? People 
may be sensible and considerate in their personal relations, but 
if they remain insensible to their fellows in the mass and to the 
problems of organised society, the power of that society may 
be evilly used, as it was under the Nazis, whilst the ordinary 
tun of men are anything but evil. 
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Nothing is worse in the schools than that kind of teaching 
which leaves unsaid much that the intellectually honest teacher 
knows should be said. The two chief enemies of truthfulness 
in the schools are nationalism and religion. The latter is also 
an enemy of moral earnestness and the religious spirit. Religious 
instruction has no place in an enlightened curriculum and 
should be disallowed in state schools. No harm would come 
from this, and most parents, who would be equally ashamed to be 
known as freethinkers or as a bit “ religious,” unlikely to object. 


Wuat Our ScHOOLS ARE DoING 


Against the educational problem as stated, set the views of 
those to whom education is simple literacy, preparation for a 
job or for leisure, training in loyalty to the state, or a device 
for emphasising or improving social status. And then consider 
what is being done in our schools under the egis of the Education 
Act of 1944. The Public Schools remain unchanged. Of the 
schools in the state system, a large fraction are church schools, 
practically run on state funds, whose main object is to turn 
their pupils into supporters of the vested religious interests 
managing them. 

In the primary schools, children are given simple instruction 
and, for the rest, perplexed and stuffed with theology, trivial 
history, and other stale cultural leftovers of the past, and 
schooled into general conformity. At this stage, as at others, 
the incompatible purposes of English schooling are at work, and 
the obscurantism propagated by nationalism, dogma, and a 
ceremonial kind of traditionalism conflicts with the liberal and 
humanist ideals professed by teachers. Most of those concerned 
with the schools have little idea what to do with the children 
except to carry on in the routines bequeathed to them. Make 
the children good citizens, upholders of the existing order, 
cultured ladies and gentlemen, useful workers, churchgoers 
and chapelgoers, examination passers, sportsmen, potential 
soldiers! All the doctrinal winds blow through the classrooms 
of the state primary schools where harassed teachers (now also 
in England part-time meals supervisors, milk helpers, and cod 
liver oil servers) instruct their pupils, zealously or mechanically, 
in the mangled compromises of the curriculum, while the 
children themselves, caned less and better clothed and fed than 
ever before, suck in their real lessons with the rank air of a 
commercialised civilisation, growing up in most cases to be 
neither learned, diligent, honourable, virtuous, nor wise. 
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To improve this state of affairs, the 1944 Act has raised the 
school leaving age and made all schooling secondary after the 
age of 11 plus. Endorsed by progressive opinion on one 
ground or another, an unacknowledged reason for this step 
is the desire to shield the growing adolescent as long as possible 
from the full blast of the life of the streets and work places—the 
world of the parents into which, after years of compulsory 
herding into ugly buildings under the jurisdiction of sometimes 
barely qualified teachers, the greater number of boys and girls 
emerge untead, unqualified, semi-loutish and semi-barbarous, 
with little training in the arts of civil life and none in the under- 
standing of modern society; each boxed up in himself and 
subsequently drifting complainingly or stolidly to the hazards 
of an unregulated and purposeless life; unfitted, in Milton’s 
phrase, to “ perform justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all 
the offices, both ‘tie and public, of peace and war,” but made 
rudely governable by their ignorance of the world and of public 
affairs, their distrust of others, the difficulties of making a 
living, and the acquired awe of established authority. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLING AND ITS CONSEQUENCES 


Such have been the main results of universal primary 
schooling. Even its claim to have made the whole population 
literate is untrue.* 

Now consider the secondary schools. Under the 1944 Act 
all these schools are theoretically equal, but what the Act has 
merely done is to give secondary status to the former senior and 
central elementary schools while the others—independent fee- 
charging, assisted and direct grant grammar, and county schools 
—temain precisely where they were except for one or two 
quite minor administrative and financial changes. The renamed 
schools now given secondary status are vigorously imitating the 
pretensions of the county and grammar schools, themselves 
imitators of the older foundations. What is happening, there- 
fore, is that a schooling originally meant fora leisured class, and 
which emphasised culture and, up to recent times, the culture 
of antiquity, is being given in debased and diluted forms to 
masses of children who must work for their living and face the 
problems of industrial society. The intellectual influences of 
secondary schooling are mostly negative since ordinary human 
nature has little appetite for the grammar school culture taught 


* Field-Marshal Montgomery has recently stated that 10 per cent. of the recruits entering 
the army cannot read or write. 
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in most of these establishments; but the downward spread 
of the social ideals and ideas encouraged in them is more serious 
and deplorable. 


As to the culture, what the advocates of higher education 
for more of the children of England have usually meant, if they 
knew it, is more Latin and French for those who cannot yet 
write a sentence of good English, more Anglo-Saxon literature 
in the original, more algebra and geometry for those who 
cannot yet do arithmetic, more tinkering in physical and 
chemical laboratories, and more history taught, not as the slow 
emergence of ever enlarging units of organised neighbourliness 
out of primitive disorder, and as the gradual spread of light and 
knowledge into regions where darkness and passion had 
prevailed before, but as series of national triumphs and as 
episodes in the lives of egotistical conquerors. All this instils 
new prejudices, fails to widen the mind’s natural parochialism in 
time and space, and multiplies the number of philistines with 
a veneer of culture and pretensions to it. Young people with 
none of the advantages of money and nepotism are made unfit 
for many skilled and manual occupations and untrained for 
any profession, the time that is not whiled away in sporting 
contests being wasted in learning a smattering of this and of that, 
so that they emerge qualified in nothing but without the 
advantages of honest ignorance. 


As to citizenship, the wider diffusion of grammar school 
expectations of life will build up false economic and social 
hopes which neither a capitalist nor socialist state can satisfy. 
Secondary schooling will make the masses of the young less 
resigned and simple and more discontented with their lot, 
but give them no vision of a better society to which they might 
attach their hopes. All our schooling implants little of the 
sense of social obligation but breeds rather unattached, 
semi-lawless, self seeking types of persons with little social 
feeling and consciousness. Thus we get adults with no sens¢ 
of attachment to others except when war chains them by 4 
common fear and hatred, and society is divided into thousands 
of little cliques and sub-divided again into millions of lonely 
individuals whose contact with their fellows is shallow and 
ephemeral. Yet industrialism and the large scale organisation 
of their lives stamp them more and more deeply with stereotyped 
modes of thought and behaviour. Outwardly conforming 
and drifting herdlike to the compulsions of authority and 
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EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


manufactured mass stimuli, they remain inwardly divided and 
hostile to each other. 


ScHooL ReForRM Nor ImpossIBLE 


In a totalitarian state where the schools and politics were 
of one piece, a revolution would be necessary to reform the 
schools. No such dilemma confronts English educational 
reformers. State control of the English schools has increased 
but it is not political and bureacratic in the Russian manner. 
Much can be done within the existing social order. 

Moreover, none of the consequences of present-day school- 
ing are the work of Squeers and Thwackem, but result from 
the conscientious activities of thousands of teachers, most of 
them well meaning, kind to children, hard working, and 
personally and professionally no worse than any other group 
in the country. Our schools mirror the life in the streets and 
their standards parallel those of the social classes they serve. 
What is done in them has the approval of most of those con- 
cerned. Many teachers would work to a new set of objectives 
if it was expected of them, and others could be trained to do so. 

What of the parents? What would be their attitude to 
schools which, though not avowedly reformist, necessarily 
worked against some of their ideals and practices ? 

Parents are of three main types—(i) The bad or ignorant. 
(ii) Those who accept the claims of the schools and wish their 
children to make the best of the given opportunities. (iti) 
Those who are critical of the schools but must take them as 
they find them. Group (iii) would welcome reforms in the 
schools. Of group (i) it must be asked: Are schools to 
conform to their ideas and the children to be educated, as the 
1944 Act would say, in accordance with their wishes ? 

As to the second group, the largest, two considerations 
should be borne in mind. First, most parents wish their 
children to grow up to be like themselves. It is not therefore 
a task of the schools to set son against father or daughter 
ees mother. Yet, progress is uncertain, perhaps impossible, 
if children grow up to be like most parents. No matter how 
good the apparatus of social control may be in a commonwealth, 
it will rot from within unless it breeds the right types of men 
and women. Progress in the short run is the rooting out of 
the grosser social evils: in the long run, the multiplication of 
superior persons. The aim of the schools, therefore, is to 
multiply the number of superior persons entering adult society, 
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and to do this without arousing the resentment of parents or 
creating feelings of superiority or separateness in the child. 
This is not an insoluble problem for, second, if parents wish 
their children to be like themselves, they also want them to be 
happy and desire their welfare. A New Deal in the schools 
would need to be carefully explained by the authorities and the 
teachers ; but in the end, parental doubts could only be removed 
by children who had obviously been improved by their school- 
ing. Ideals of health and beauty are now valued and worked 
for, and ideals of superior mental and moral breeding could 
also be made acceptable and desirable provided that what is 
done in the schools is done, as everywhere, by men and women 
who themselves incarnate the superior virtues ; for education 
is the force of knowledge, example, and persuasion, inspired 
by friendly feelings. 


TEACHERS 


All this bears on the vital question of the quality of teachers, 
the crux of the educational problem in the sense that the quality 
of the governing order is the crux of the political problem. 
A school system is as good as its average teacher. H. G. Wells 
in the Presidential Address cited declared in his provocative 
way that “There are teachers at work in this country who 
haven’t been painted inside for fifty years. They must be 
damp and rotten and very unhealthy for all who come into 
contact with them. Two-thirds of the teaching profession is 
in urgent need of being either reconditioned or superannuated.” 
This is true, and the situation is not being improved by the 
hasty dilution of the profession now going on. 

Apart from the clergy, no body of men and women mean so 
well, try so hard, or accomplish so little as teachers. The fault 
is not entirely theirs, for the system holds back many of them 
and demoralises others. Teaching cannot attract the first rate 
minds in the community until a reorganised school system is play- 
ing a vital educational role init. As things are, teaching is not 
attracting even the academically best, as recent complaints testify. 


TEACHER AND STATESMAN 


Education is all the pressure brought to bear and all the 
social influences at work that turn a child into one sort of man 
or woman and not another, and it does not begin in the schools 
nor end there. Daily activity and experience educate the man, 
not only the schoolmastering he has received. In a civilised 
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EDUCATION AND THE SCHOOLS 


scheme of things children would be educated by their daily 
contact with civilised adults and get much formal instruction 
from them as well. In a less civilised one, the burden on the 
schools is all the greater. Yet bad circumstances corrupt 
education and the schools, and make the worst of human 
nature, and teachers everywhere in England daily see their work 
undone by the decivilising influences of the child’s total 
environment. A few wise parents and teachers strive to rear 
children whose enlarged minds and disciplined instincts enable 
them to rise superior to circumstances: children who, if 
numerous enough, would later make those circumstances more 
conformable to their inward virtues. But when the perfect 
teacher and parent have done their job, and been helped in it 
by native sensitiveness and high intelligence in the child, social 
evils remain, poisoning and degenerating those who unavoid- 
ably live in their midst. Hence the functions of the teacher 
and the statesman are inseparably twinned. The teacher 
liberates the young human animal from its servitude to instinc- - 
tive lusts and fears, develops its unique talents, prepares it for 
its role as citizen, and gives it a Baconian and scientific view 
of human life and its possibilities in place of the resigned and 
helpless pessimism embodied in so much of our literary tradition; 
but the statesman must create the social circumstances in which 
virtue is pleasant and vice painful. 

At best, the task of parent and teacher remains a hard one, 
and the rearing of highly developed and civilised human beings, 
individualised yet sociable, energetic and impulsive yet har- 
monised in thought and feeling with other equally keen and 
self-expressive persons, will always be an extraordinarily difficult 
and delicate operation even when social life has been cleansed of 
the worst forms of that barbarity it now stamps on the minds of us 
all, but especially on the minds of the uneducated and miseducated. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Our PARTNERSHIP. By BEATRICE WEBB. EDITED BY BARBARA DRAKE 
AND MarGarerT I. Coe. (Longmans. 544 pp. 255.) 


Mrs. WEBB’S My Apprenticeship stands in the front rank of modern 
autobiographies ; its continuation, Our Partnership is equally, if not more, 
rematkable. It covers the years 1892 to 1911. Beatrice Webb died in 
1943, and it was her intention to continue in other volumes this account 
of her life and Sidney’s, one of the most complete, satisfying, and fruitful 
partnerships that any human beings have enjoyed ; unfortunately this work 
now can never be completed, though the time, no doubt, will come when 
her diaries, upon which the autobiography is based and which she quotes 
extensively, will be published. 

One feels that it is impertinent to write a short review of this book. 
The merits of most first class books are usually limited to a few facets, but 
this autobiography is fascinating, amusing, important from all kinds of 
different angles. In a few hundred words one can only inadequately 
attempt to point out one or two of its many remarkable attributes. The 
primary achievement of the Webbs was, of course, their influence upon 
political and economic thought and upon the political history of their times. 
By all ordinary standards that influence was very great in both fields, and 
they did what they did very deliberately and consciously in two different 
ways. They wrote a large number of important historical or sociological 
books dealing, ¢.g., with trade unionism, the co-operative movement, local 
government, socialism, based upon what they always called research. In 
this work they regarded themselves as scientists, social scientists, and their 
object was to ascertain by research the truth and the facts regarding the 
process of government or organisation in human society. Their attitude 
was, however, not that of the “ pure ” scientist ; they did not wish merely 
to ascertain the facts, they wished to ascertain those facts which could be 
applied to certain purposes. Their position was that of the scientist who is 
interested, not in discovering the facts which will reveal the laws of physics, 
but in those facts which will enable him to make radio work as effectively 
as possible. The Webbs had decided views as to how society should be 
organised and made to work; their research was directed to ascertaining 
how it could be made to work most efficiently in that way and their scientific 
books were intended partly to give people the facts and partly to induce 
them to take the Webbs’ view of how society should be organised. 

But they were also practical politicians. They descended from their 
study into the arena of every day politics and took an active part in them 
and here again their object was not personal, but social ; their sole object 
was to get the principles of social organisation in which they believed 
applied anywhere and everywhere, in the central government at West- 
minster, in the L.C.C., in the trade union, the co-operative store, the Fabian 
Summer School, or the workhouse. And their methods were peculiar to 
themselves. It is true that Sidney was for years the most influential member 
of the L.C.C. and that late in life he entered the House of Commons, the 
Cabinet, and the House of Lords. But the Webbs’ usual method of 
political action was not to enter the political machine, to direct its operations, 
to be a member of the ruling class, but rather from outside to manipulate 
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the manipulators and rule the ruling classes, by “ influence,” propaganda, 
permeation, and to put it plainly, as Beatrice Webb herself does, by intrigue. 
In none of their activities was the partnership more formidable and successful 
than in this. 

The book is of immense interest in so far as it recounts, with astonishing 
frankness and in great detail, what the Webbs did and what they felt about 
their objects and actions (and those who helped or hindered them) in both 
spheres of action. They worked themselves for the most part behind the 
scenes, but in politics and history the most important events so often take 

lace, not on the stage, but in the obscurity of some “ great man’s ”’ study, 
in the wings or lobbies, or even in a dressing-room. The Webbs worked 
in the places where history is made and intimately with those who made it. 
Hence as a study of the a. and social history of the years 1892 to 1911 
in Britain this book is absorbing. 

It is absorbing in many other ways. Perhaps the most remarkable 
part of it is psychological. Very few people are as ruthlessly self-analytical 
as Beatrice was, and she did not, as so many people do, practise the art of 
self-analysis in order to delude or console herself. She had the courage 
not only to uncover her own thoughts and feelings, her motives and actions, 
to herself, but to put down the truth, pleasant or unpleasant, in her diary— 
and the supreme courage to transfer it from the privacy of the diary to the 
publicity of a book. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE INTELLIGENT MAN’s GUIDE TO THE Post-War Wortp. By G. D. H. 
Core. (Gollancz. 1143 pp. 215.) 


THERE are 1,143 pages, index included, in this book. I have not read 
em all. I have sampled them, picking out topics from the index (40 
pages), and I have examined the bibliography (10 pages) carefully. The 
index, full enough for most purposes, needs more cross-references, but 
the bibliography is neither full enough nor discriminating enough for a 
work of reference (which I take this volume to be). It lists, for example, 
nine titles on the Soviet Union, nine on the Far East, one on migration 
(with a cross-reference to a dozen books on population), six on the United 
States. Professor Cole would be the first to admit that this is inadequate, 
especially as there is a varied, almost a rich, contemporary literature (if that 
is the right word) on all these subjects. This grumble apart, the text itself 
is surprisingly full and, so far as I could detect by my sampling, adequate 
for most purposes for which it is likely to be used. There is, refreshingly 
enough in these days, the absence not of a point of view but of emotional 
bias and over-loading, and it is this, along with the fullness of its informa- 
tion, which gives it its value. This guide has the rationality which we 
expect from its author. It is well up to his standards, and is one more 
example of that a and amazingly rapid habit of work, for 
which, in so many fields, we are in his debt. If I were to call 
Professor Cole the socialist McCulloch of our day, it would be a tribute 
not to any sort of doctrinal rigidity, but to the astonishing grasp of contem- 
porary fact, and the equally astonishing power of keeping his massive range of 
fact related and meaningful, which made that economic lexicographer’s 
dictionaries significant a century ago in a period of similarly rapid transition 
from one sort of economic order to another. For a very big public, a still 
widening circle of general readers and of professional students, Mr. Cole’s 
Guides—to World Chaos, to Politics, to the Post-War World—are 
indispensable. If paper and enterprise could be found, their amalgamation 
into a renewable reference-book, an index raisonné, or whatever the name 
should be, to the dynamics of our perplexing world would be a public 
service of the most valuable kind. For these volumes are an essential 
unity, valuable apart, it is true, but more valuable together. And the world 
of today needs a year-book (which might even be triennial, if necessary) to 
supplement those now existing, at once less conventional and stereotyped, 
more aware of the values and strengths of the political Lefts of our world 
and more willing to look controversy straight in the eye than any we have. 
Such a year-book could be established on the basis of the Cole guides. Its 
character and value could be simply put in these terms: it would bear a 
direct relation to current reality, not a refined, remote or intellectually 
desiccated relation to it. In politics the people who wish to protect us from 
our own dangerous or myopic selves are a nuisance. The Cole index to 
world affairs would be blunt and direct—as truth tends to be nowadays. 


In sampling this book I found things that left me unsatisfied. If I name 
one or two, it may be useful. Migration, for example, does not come 
together. The problems of physical, occupational and social mobility 
very rarely do, it may be admitted, but they are of greater importance than 
ever in a world of planned and semi-planned economic systems. Full 
employment policies can break on that issue. Many readers will look for 
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possible light on this year’s Presidential election in U.S.A., but they will 
get less help than they should from these pages; and they might ask for 
some amplification of the various sections on Latin America. . . . On the 
other hand, readers who had gone through Mr. Cole’s pages on Czecho- 
Slovakia would have been well prepared for what is now happening. 

Altogether, how useful this volume is. Any criticism I have made is a 
recognition of its merit. Professor Cole has confirmed old and established 
new debts. Somebody, public or private, should now give him a research 
team to keep these amalgamated books of his continuously going and get 
them unified. It would be worth while, and would even pay. 


H. L. BEALtEs. 


THE GOEBBELS DIARIES. TRANSLATED AND EDITED By LouIs LOCHNER. 
(Hamilton. 458 pp. 215.) 


NurREMBERG. ‘THE FACTS, THE LAW AND THE CONSEQUENCES. By PETER 
CatvocoreEss!. (Chatto. 176 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


THe Great AssizE. By J. H. MorGan, K.C. (Murray. 44 pp. 25.) 


Tue Diaries of Goebbels might have been written as a show-up, or as a 
show-down, of dictatorships and totalitarianism. They certainly expose the 
hollowness of the Nazi claims to efficiency. Although the extracts stop 
short in December, 1943, before the final collapse had come, it is manifest 
that the system could not stand when it was seriously challenged. It had 
no reserves of strength ; it had not even inner loyalties. The leaders were 
intriguing the whole time against each other. An impossible burden, as 
Goebbels states already in March, 1942, was imposed on the Fiihrer. “‘ Even 
physically it is impossible for one person to carry such a gigantic load over 
an extended period. Added to this he lives practically in a concentration 
camp. ‘The solitude in which he is compelled to perform his duties must 
sooner or later affect him deeply.” Goebbels, who had more realism and 
intelligence than most of the rest of the gang, recognised also the irreparable 
loss which the Nazis suffered by their rejection of science and the expulsion 
of the scientists. By the middle of the war their air force was helpless. 
The Diaries are the frank daily jottings, at inordinate length, of the director 
of Nazi Propaganda. Presumably he recorded each day his view on 
everything in the world, for the purpose of his articles and his broadcasts 
and his directives. It is a lucky chance which has preserved a considerable 
part; for they are raw material of history. The extracts, which are less 
than one tenth of what was rescued from the rubbish heap, cover periods 
in the years 1942 and 1943. The editor has made a selection from the 
entries of each day. It is unfortunate that the period covering the débicle 
at Stalingrad is missing. When his vanity about his own performance is not 
concerned, Goebbels can be a shrewd judge of events. He describes the 
official communiqué about the Moscow Conference as “a jumble of 
Bolshevik and League of Nations phraseology”; and the conference 
itself as “‘ more a theatrical display than a meeting of minds resulting in 
practical achievement.” Franco is “this inflated peacock.” He regrets 
the constant meetings of Gauleiters and Reichleiters. “ One can find any 
amount of more important things to do than sitting at Munich for three days, 
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but there is nothing to be done against this method of party leadership.” 
It would be absurd to expect a philosophy or an ideal in the Diaries. Nor 
is there any consistency whatsoever in the opinions about men and things. 
Goebbels is a weathercock ; and he thinks and writes only for the day. 
One of the few constant things is the Jewish question and the use of anti- 
semitism as a major political weapon. He echoes in all this his Fihrer, 
who in May, 1943, insisted that “ Anti-semitism must again become the 
focal point of our spiritual struggle.” 


He reveals the tremendous devastation caused by our air-raids in the 
two years, 1942 and 1943. It is to be said for him that he had a sense of 
duty to his Gau, Berlin, as much as to his Fiihrer, and he was always on the 
spot in and after the raids. He had some concern for the common people : 
“When I awoke, the tragedy of the hard-hit city was again in my mind. 
I shall leave nothing undone to assure some kind of decent life for the 
unfortunate people who were stricken.” What he brings home also is the 
weakness of German man-power in the west in 1943, when Italy was break- 
ing. It would seem that, could we have invaded then, the collapse would 
have come quickly. About one thing only he is never perturbed: his 
infallible genius in propaganda. While he admits that “ our enemies are 
superior to us in political strategy, I know that I am free from blame in this 
matter.” German leaders made mistakes, and “our military propaganda 
has failed completely. If only the Fiihrer would decide to subordinate it 
to me!” 

The editor has added many notes about the personalities mentioned. 
He had known Goebbels before the war, and had an intense hatred of him. 
That is a pity, because it makes his introduction partial and leads him to 
introduce petty scandal which is irrelevant. The translation is competent. 
Goebbels is no stylist; but his German is not as heavy as some, and the 
translator does convey his liveliness as well as his childish Little Jack Horner 
vanity. 

Mr. Calvocoressi gives the other side of the picture: the world judg- 
ment on the Nazi leaders and organisations which carried out the crimes 
against humanity. Goebbels eluded that trial and judgment, for he had 
the realism to put an end to his life as the curtain fell. It is the fate of almost 
all books on contemporary events that, before they are published and read, 
they seem to be still-born. Events move faster than the printers and 
binders. This description of the Nuremberg trials and the plea of the 
English advocate for its justification appear, in 1948, to belong to a past 
age which still believed in the rule of law and the continuous co-operation 
of the Four Big Powers in establishing that rule. The author indeed does 
comment that Nuremberg marked the end of an era and the end of the 
collaboration against Germany. But he holds that the trial was not only 
just and necessary, but also of immense practical importance to the world 
through its effect on International Law. He does not write as a lawyer, 
and his lay-mind is uncritical of the Charter of the Court, but critical of the 
acquittal of the General Staff and High Command of the German armed 
forces. On that he agrees with the Russians that the German military caste 
was the root of evil. 


The account of the trial is clear, and the description of the accused in 
the dock has a certain spiciness, and makes us regret that he does not say 
more about the members of the Court and the prosecuting teams. The 
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main part of the book, however, is an explanation for the common man in 
common parlance of the jurisdiction, the law, and the evidence. It is 
competently done, though it skates over some of the fundamental difficulties. 
A prologue about the degradation and dehumanisation of Germany seems 
a little inconsequent ; and an epilogue about the consequences of the trial 
and the dangers of national sovereignty is a little remote. The conclusion 
reads wrily today. “International law stands at the heart of the endeavour ; 
and here the three aspects of the trial meet, Law, Justice and History, 
seeking to find whether they have a future . . . The voice of law is the 
harmony of the world.” Would the Soviet rulers subscribe that aphorism ? 

The book is commendably concise. One third of it is taken up with 
appendices, which include the dissenting judgment of the Russians on 
Schacht and a summary of the evidence about the destruction of the Warsaw 
Ghetto—as an example of Nazi brutality. 

Mr. Morgan’s book, which is a reprint of articles published in the 
Quarterly Review, is a complete contrast. He is critical of the jurisdiction 
of the Court, and challenges the legality of its judgment on the counts of 
conspiracy, aggressive war, and crimes against humanity, as not being 
justified in International Law. He is no respecter of persons, and is caustic 
about the heads of the prosecution and English jurists, though conscious 
of his own views and knowledge. The charter which laid down the law 
for the Court is, in his opinion, an act of attainder and not a legal indictment. 
There is some force in his conservative and legalistic standpoint, which is 
supported in a foreword by the authority of a former Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Maugham. But the judgment of the Nuremberg Tribunal must be 
regarded as itself a source of International Law, and in that aspect the trial 
does mark an advance in the rule of law. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 


JuvENILE DELINQUENCY IN AN ENGLISH MIDDLETOWN. By HERMANN 
MANNHEIM. (Routledge. 131 pp. 125. 6d.) 


THE Home Orrice. By Str ALEXANDER MAXWELL. (Sfevens. 22 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Dr. MANNHEIM stands in the front rank of our small band of 
criminologists; in this book he continues the detailed and scholarly 
examination of the incidence and causes of crime which his readers can 
safely expect of him. Juvenile Delinquency in an English Middletown, i.., 
Cambridge, is at once a plea for, and a model of, a local statistical enquiry 
into lawbreaking by children. The author undertook it as a result of the 
evacuation of the London School of Economics to Cambridge during the 
war, without the team of investigators who might have helped to supplement 
the official records. To some extent the book suffers for this. For instance, 
owing to the curious dispensation under which, whilst it is the duty of 
magistrates to follow the results of Probation and Supervision Orders, no 
information is supplied to them regarding the careers of children sent to 
approved schools. Therefore Dr. Mannheim’s investigation had to omit 
this class of delinquent. Since it is very often a major argument in favour of 
school treatment as opposed to probation that the child’s home is un- 
favourable, its inclusion would almost certainly have weighted even more 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


heavily the evidence for the overwhelming influence of bad home conditions 
in producing delinquency. “Bad homes” are, of course, themselves 
products of many factors, listed here in the table of “‘ Bad Points,” whose 
presence gives warning of a grave situation, under several heads—such as 
illegitimacy, lack of parental control, family quarrels, drink and so on. 
Now a vital question, for which as yet we have not enough evidence from 
any locality, is how far these factors are themselves due to sub-normal 
intelligence in the parents. Even with regard to the children themselves, 
our information is lamentably sporadic. Dr. Mannheim points out with 
regret that “ psychological or psychiatric examinations were ordered by the 
Court in less than 15 per cent.” of the cases under investigation, though 
several more would have indicated to the “ careful observer ” “ the urgent 
need for instant expert advice.” 

Even this, of course, would not be enough from the point of view of 
research. Nothing less than the system adopted by the Bristol Juvenile 
Court of sending for observation all cases remanded in custody or on bail as 
a matter of routine, and checking the results by a carefully selected control 
group of non-delinquent children, will suffice. Are the startling Bristol 
results showing the correlation between low mental status and delinquency 
confirmed in other towns? And what are the facts as to the incidence of 
subnormality over the whole country? The “ecology of delinquency ” 
may well prove to resolve itself into a special case of the “ ecology of low 
mentality,” a subject of even wider and more urgent national interest. 
Are there patches of feeble-mindedness in the country at large, and, if so, 
are local causes discoverable, such as too great inbreeding, too little super- 
vision of the deficient, even perhaps such purely physical factors as an impure 
water supply ? 

These questions can only be answered by detailed enquiries in different 
towns and districts. The local authorities have the opportunity of rendering 
immense service, not only in the treatment of individuals, but in the general 
interests of the prevention of crime, by the full development of their Child 
Guidance Organisation. 

In a useful and humane review of the whole complicated work of the 
Home Office with regard to the treatment of offenders, Sir Alexander Max- 
well stresses, amongst other things, the need for Criminal Science, for the 
computation and presentation of information by scholars “ who pursue 
knowledge for its own sake and are trained in methods of research and 
critical analysis”—Local Authorities, without for an instant diverging 
from their primary duties of administration, may well consult the needs 
of such researchers in the compilation of Court Statistics. Dr. Mannheim 
has given the scholars a lesson in how to use them to advantage. 


MarGery Fry. 
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THE ANALysIs OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR: AN EwmprIRICAL APPROACH. 
By Harotp D. Lasswexi. (Kegan Paul. 215.) 


HE blurb of this book tells us that the science of politics has been 
“ transformed by the newer sciences of psychology and sociology.” These 
new sciences, it continues, have not merely wrought a transformation—they 
have also provided us with a “ technique of controlling ” human behaviour. 
This may or may not be true, it may or may not be fortunate if it is true, 
but it is quite certain that Professor Lasswell has succeeded neither in 
demonstrating—far less extending—this transformation and these techniques 
in the heterogeneous papers which make up this volume. ; 

What he has done successfully is to document two of the more distressing 
trends in the contemporary American intellect. We are all only too 
accustomed to the odd and authoritarian uses of the word “ democracy ” 
in modern Russia. Many Americans have a similarly private, jealous and 
intolerant habit of thought in the same name, and this appears not merely 
in the unholy succession of Dies and Rankin or in the fetishism of the flag 
and the persecution of Jehovah Witnesses ; it appears also in the basically 
technological approach to politics of many academics. Professor Lasswell 
would doubtless deplore the work of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, but his attitude of detailed persuasion to an “ instrumental 
democracy ” in which “ the personnel of authoritative agencies be chosen 
by a procedure which involves the participation of most, if not all, of the 
community ” (p. 138) conceals only the desire for a uniformity without 
variety, eccentricity, or the leaven of ultimate discontent and rebellion 
which lies at the heart of liberty. Such an uniformity is regarded as a 
technical achievement, and it may well hide a fundamental hostility to all 
change and deep but unadmitted fears of what the future may bring in the 
teeth of this technological optimism. (Such fears, of course, are quite 
ptobably all too just and rational.) 

Professor Lasswell writes in a manner so cumbrous, so vague, so 
involute and so portentous that he might almost be caricaturing the style 
of American sociology at its worst. There are curious neologisms such as 
“rivalrousness”” (for “rivalry” ?) and an infinity of sentences of the 
otder of “ The conventionalisations which are imbedded in the super-ego, 
and which are externally buttressed by proper conduct in formal social 
situations, together with institutional ceremonialism and symbolism, give 
way under the impulsive pressure of private, intimate ties” (p. 189). 
Useful thought can be carried out in these terms, but too often they are 
merely an impressive substitute for genuine mental effort. Nor is the text 
redeemed by an apparatus of massive bibliography and reference which 
sutprises mainly by its irrelevance—as when (p. 47) we are referred in an 
article on legal education to the fact of economic crisis, and hence to five 
comparatively elementary works on political economy. 

After all this it is only fair to add that the article on Hitlerism must have 
been acute and useful in 1933, that the study of Italian élites is interesting, 
and that the reading of other of Professor Lasswell’s writings suggests that 
this selection may do him less than justice. The most terrifying single paper 
is that on Radio as an Instrument of Reducing Personal Insecurity, and the most 
incredible—occupying one-third of the book—is that on Legal Education 


and Public Policy. Donatp G. MacRae. 
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Essays IN SoctoLoGy. By Max WesBER. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by H. H. Gertu and C. Wricut Miuus. (Rowétledge. 215.) 


SINcE R. H. Tawney introduced Max Weber’s Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism to British readers, Weber’s sociology has increasingly 
roused the interest of the younger generation. The present volume may 
serve as a useful introduction to his work which in its original language 
presents considerable difficulties. Selections from the many writings Ps a 
thinker like Weber are by no means an easy task. The editors’ choice is 
apt, though one might have wished that they had included some examples of 
his methodological studies which form such an integral part of his life-work. 
Several sections of the volume have been translated into English for the 
first time : for example the lecture on Politics as a Vocation and on Science as a 
Vocation. Both lectures were given during the last years of Weber’s life and 
had a considerable influence on the generation of German students after the 
first world-war. 

The second part of the volume contains selected sections from Wirtschaft 
und Gesellschaft, probably Weber’s main work. Here his universal outlook 
which combined equal familiarity with Western and Eastern cultures is 
integrated with his unsurpassed power for sociological generalisation. 
Weber’s early training as a lawyer bears here full fruit. 

The third and fourth part of the present book give important chapters 
from Weber’s studies in sociology of religion which are not contained in the 
Protestant Ethic. ‘The sections The Social Psychology of the World Religions 
and the Protestant Sects and the Spirit of Capitalism are of particular interest 
to those who are already familiar with Weber’s earlier book on The Protestant 


The fourth part of the volume is entitled: Social Structures. Here the 
editors print two studies on The Brahman and the Castes and on The Chinese 
Literati; both contributions are again taken from Weber’s essays on the 
sociology of Religion. The section Capitalism and Rural Society is a welcome 
reprint of an almost forgotten lecture Weber had given in St. Louis during 
the Universal Exhibition in 1905. There is no doubt that Weber’s uni- 
vetsalism is not free from a German bias. His conception of the state as 
the ultimate appeal to coercive measures need only be compared with 
Maitland’s sociology of the state in order to reveal its limitation. Nor is 
Weber’s historical sociology entirely free from the heritage of the German 
historical school. But even where Weber errs or where he is partial, he is 
always instructive. 

The translation is careful, though Weber’s peculiar and exceedingly 
difficult style could not be retained. The editors’ introduction gives an 
admirable account of Weber’s life, his political concerns and intellectual 
orientations. Perhaps one might have expected some more references to 
the not inconsiderable literature on Weber, an omission which might be 
amended in a second edition. 

The wide ramifications of Weber’s sociology to which this volume, in 
spite of its selective character, testifies, may give the student of today some 
idea of the universal and synthetic orientation which the present generation 
has lost. Such awareness might become the first step towards regaining 
the full depth of a classic in sociology, for as such Max Weber will continue 
to exert his influence. 

J. P. Mayer. 
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EDUCATION: THE NEw Horizon. By H. C. SHEARMAN. (Nicholson c> 
Watson. 128 pp. 65.) 


Ir is a perpetual mystery why ninety-nine per cent. of books and lectures 
on education are so dull that only devotees can read or listen to them; 
that public meetings called to discuss educational problems consist almost 
entirely of the converted ; that a debate on education in Parliament empties 
the House. After all, education is a universal process. We have all been 
submitted to it and we in turn all submit our children to it. It is more 
universal than any other human experience, except birth and death. To set 
against this apparent lack of interest on the part of the public, there is no 
surer way of getting people in any walk of life to talk than to ask them if 
they think that children of today are taught better or worse than in their day, 
and hardly any subject upon which employers of labour will debate more 
readily than the deficiencies of the products of the schools of today. 

Various explanations of this apparent contradiction suggest themselves. 
Although education is a universal process in this country there are sharply 
differentiated methods employed which have acted as a dividing and not a 
unifying element in our national life. The product of Eton or Winchester 
would have difficulty in sustaining a conversation on old school days with 
the product of a modern secondary or grammar school. England suffers 
from this division more than any other country and books on education are 
mainly written by people who belong to one or other half. But as if this 
fundamental difference between the upbringing of children was not enough, 
educationalists have over the past hundred years invented a particular 
terminology which has become increasingly obscure with each succeeding 
education act. How, it may reasonably be asked can people who talk and 
write about Controlled, Aided, Special Agreement, Maintained, Voluntary, 
Direct Grant, Independent, Public, Multilateral, Comprehensive, Tri-partite, 
Omnibus schools and Divisional Executives, ex Part III authorities, Excepted 
Districts, and hundred per cent. special places, etc., etc., expect the public 
to be anxious to learn and discuss rather than to be actively repelled ? 
Terminology as well as ideology can divide people. 

It is the great merit of this book Education: The New Horizon that the 
author manages to make the subject interesting and appealing to the ordinary 
man or rather the ordinary parent. Mr. Shearman has had a more varied 
experience than most educational writers. Formerly a teacher, then a 
W.E.A. tutor, then the Education Officer of the W.E.A. and now Vice- 
Chairman of the L.C.C. Education Committee, Chairman of a Divisional 
Executive and Academic Adviser for Tutorial Classes in London University, 
he knows more sides of education than most “ experts.” But he does not 
allow his accumulated knowledge to clutter up his writing—trather it is felt 
behind his clear descriptions and provocative remarks. After a brief 
historical description up to 1944, he describes the new act and discusses the 
developments that may result from it, including what some hold to be most 
important of all, what will be taught in the schools. Although it is impos- 
sible to explain the Education Act of 1944 without using technical terms, 
he uses the minimum and explains what they mean. The particular value 
of his book however lies elsewhere. He does not avoid controversial issues, 
stating his own position quite clearly. Above all, he rejects the theory, 
held surprisingly by some in high places, that education ever was or ever 
can be divorced from political influences. A historical study of the 
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THE POLITICAL QUARTERLY 


curriculum in both the old elementary and the secondary school shows how 
it was shaped by the social philosophy of each age with its conceptions of 
the place in society respectively of the “ rich man in his castle and the poor 
man at his gate.” 

“Education is at once conservative and revolutionary. It preserves 
and hands on the lore and the values of the past, and so with many pupils, 
perhaps with most, its influence is largely conservative ; it moulds them to 
the traditional pattern of their nation. But it has always other potentialities ; 
for to give knowledge to youth is to bring together the two most revolutionary 
forces in the world. The challenge to educators in a rapidly changing world 
is to use the knowledge of the past to equip youth for the future” (p. 86). 

The illustrations and diagrams—isotypes—with which this book is 
plentifully supplied surpass even the high standard reached by other volumes 
in this series. Particularly striking are the diagrams of the number of 
children attending school in England and in the U.S.A. and the number of 
university students in the countries of North West Europe and in the U.S.A. 
The importance of the interaction of educational opportunities and social 
backgrounds is brought home forcibly by charts showing the previous 
education of students at Oxford and Cambridge in 1940, and of Members of 
Parliament between 1918 and 1936. Of those whose educational history 
was known, 81 per cent. of Conservatives came from the Public schools, 
75 per cent. of Labour from the elementary schools. It would be interesting 
to be able to compare this chart with one of the present Members of 


Parliament. SHENA D. Simon. 


DiptoMaTic PRELUDE, 1938-1939. By L. B. Namier. (MacMillan. 
pp. xviii, 503. 18s.) 


EADERS of the PoJitical Quarterly will welcome the appearance in book 
form—and with much equally valuable additional material—of those 
enlightening articles which Professor Namier wrote during the war, upon 
its origins, and which he called Coloured Books. They were a comparative 
analysis of official publications, mainly German, Polish, French, and British, 
in the form of a vivid account and commentary on the diplomatic negotia- 
tions preceding the outbreak of war. 

They are now supplemented by information from the Nuremberg 
documents and from the personal memoirs that are now beginning to appear. 
The latter form the basis for Part II of the book, which adds to the chrono- 
logical treatment 1933 to 1939 in Part I, a series of “‘ Episodes and Men.” 
This the author expects to expand as more is published. There is one 
chapter here on Franco-Polish relations, the chief sources of which are the 
personal memoirs of General Gamelin, Georges Bonnet (Défense de /a Paix. 
De Washington au Quai d’Orsay), and Léon Noél (L’agression contre la Pologn. 
Une Ambassade 4 Varsovie). This is interesting and important both because 
it brings together into an integrated story the experience of different actors 
of the scene, and because the sources are less familiar on this side of the 
Channel. Another chapter derived from Ciano’s Diary 1939-1943 paints 
the portrait of those strangely little men, Ciano and his father-in-law. 
How revealing that the former could write of Mussolini that he decided on 
alliance with Germany, the “‘ Pact of Steel,” in a fit of wounded vanity, and 
that he determined to attack Greece also in a fit of pique and against the 
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in the present mood of anger and 
fear.”’— 

Harold Nicolson, Daily Telegraph 
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advice of the three heads of the general staff. Such is the way of dictators, 
But how revealing too, though for different reasons, that Ciano could note 
of the document left with him by the British Ambassador at the moment of 
the invasion of Albania: “‘ The memorandum which Lord Perth left with 
me in the course of a cordial visit might have been composed in our own 
offices.” All through this book echo over and over again those words of 
President Masaryk : “‘ Oh, how small is the policy of the Great Powers ! ” 


The key to Professor Namier’s approach is in these words from his 
introduction : “ The second German bid for world dominion found Europe 
weak and divided. At several junctures it could have been stopped without 
excessive effort or sacrifice, but was not: a failure of European statesman- 
ship... Janissaries and appeasers aided Hitler’s work: a failure of 
European morality.” That is the unifying theme; it could be illustrated 
from almost any page. 

But it is to the new chapter, some seventy pages, on Anglo-Russian 
negotiations in 1939, which immediately follows those that have already 
appeared, that everyone would be well advised to turn. No one should 
miss this masterly analysis ; indeed it might well be reproduced as a pamphlet 
in order to give it the widest publicity. It is as true that this is the core of 
the book as that “ The tragic core of diplomatic history during the half-year 
preceding the outbreak of war is in the Anglo-Russian negotiations. It is 
difficult to write about them without the painful consciousness that here was 
perhaps the one chance of preventing the Second World War, or of ensuring 
Hitler’s early defeat. But such were the prejudices, miscalculations, and 
suspicions on both sides that only on June 22nd, 1941, through Hitler’s 
supreme blunder and Churchill’s instantaneous action, was that unity 
established which foresight should have built up two years earlier.” 

It is impossible to do justice to the subject in the few words of a review. 
Would a firmer European statesmanship and morality have been capable 
of overcoming the “ prejudices, miscalculations and suspicions” ? That is 
impossible to answer conclusively. Two facts, at least, are clear, however. 
The first is the almost unbelievable blindness to political and strategic 
realities on the part of London—in Downing Street and the Foreign Office 
—a blindness largely induced by dislike of communism. The other is that 
greater blame in this case attaches to the west than to the east of Poland, 
with a very large share of the responsibility for her own downfall being 
enjoyed by Poland herself. Not merely is it a picture we see of small men, 
of pygmies indeed, caught in the mesh of events they could neither under- 
stand nor master; it is worse, an unforgivable and all but unbelievable 
ballet of make-believe, of dolls having no reality of life in themselves, a 
rake’s progress to common and inevitable disaster. The rot can be rightly 
traced to this: “ Ramsay MacDonald’s ‘ Four-Power Pact’ of 1933 
associating the Western Powers with the Dictators delineated the pattern of 
policy which led to the Munich surrender.” (Had not the Kremlin the 
right to regard this as the confirmation of its most fundamental beliefs on 
the international tendencies of capitalist democracies ?) 

Is not the following a theme which should be written over every Foreign 
Office desk today? “For twenty years mutual dislike and distrust sub- 
sisted between the ruling strata in Great Britain and in Soviet Russia. In 
either country sinister intentions were ascribed to the other, and, what was 
worse, such suspicions and charges were turned to domestic use. Soviet 
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Russia was an argument rather than a reality in British politics, and so was 
Great Britain in Russian home propaganda: a ‘ Red letter’ in a general 
election, or a ‘ sabotage ’ trial of British engineers, was staged and exploited 
for internal purposes without regard for the way in which it affected relations 
between the two countries. Even a defence of Soviet Russia by the Left 
in Great Britain was inspired by opposition to the Conservatives rather 
than by a correct appreciation of the Bolshevist system, and was apt to 
topple into pained disapproval whenever the lack of spiritual affinity between 
Lenin and Mr. Gladstone was too crudely revealed. Moscow, in turn, had 
mostly contemptuous rebukes for its liberal-minded foreign sympathisers— 
it is often more difficult to satisfy the Bolsheviks as a friend than as an 
opponent, for the actions of the declared opponent have at least the merit 
of conforming with their expectations and theories. What a distance, 
what a burden! And yet how much depended on an Anglo-Russian 


agreement” . . . And depends today. 
H. R. G. GREAVES, 


SrupIES IN FINANCIAL ORGANISATION. By T. BALoGH. (Cambridge 
University Press. 319 pp. 215.) 


Tue author describes this work in his Preface as “a fragment of an 
international enquiry into the working of the Western European monetary 
and banking systems and capital markets undertaken in 1939.” It is a 
part only of the British section, confined to the subjects of the clearing 
banks, the discount houses, and other private financial institutions. The 
project was interrupted by the outbreak of war in 1939, and the undertaking 
of further works on the Bank of England and the Treasury, and on the 
Stock Exchange and other agencies for disposing of savings, was suspended. 

Faithful to its title, the present volume deals with organisation rather 
than policy. There is much material to draw upon, and in particular 
Mr. Balogh has made full use of the Report and evidence of the Macmillan 
Committee. He has also squeezed the last ounce out of the available 
statistical data. 

The business of the Clearing Banks is described under the heads of their 
principal kinds of assets and liabilities. Bankers have become somewhat 
reticent in regard to their practices. When pressed, they are apt to take 
refuge in platitudes or in statistical material already familiar to everybody. 
At the time of the Macmillan Committee they were sensitive to the criticism 
that the growing depression was due to monetary causes. Only Mr. Hyde 
of the Midland Bank “ stated frankly that his lending was limited by his 
lack of cash. All other bankers were anxious to assert that they were 
never confronted with a necessity of refusing credit—for a ‘ meritorious 
case’”’ (pp. 80-1). Mr. Goodenough of Barclay’s Bank admitted, however, 
that “ his standards as to what constituted a meritorious case varied ” (p. 81). 

But cash is not the only factor entering into “the ratio sensitiveness of 
bankers ” (p. 34). When cash has to be replenished, that is at the cost of 
drawing upon the other liquid assets (money at call and bills). Since the 
First world war the banks’ large holdings of Treasury bills have made the 
replenishment of cash reserves so easy, that attention has been diverted 
from the cash proportion to the “ Secondary Liquidity Reserve ” (pp. 56-70). 
A bank cannot afford to go on indefinitely drawing upon its liquid assets. 
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If the bills it holds are declining, it must sooner or later take steps to restore 
them, not of course by parting with cash, but by realising other assets. 
Medium or long-term Government securities can be sold; they ars in fact 
as liquid as can be desired, and about the bankers’ attitude to them there is 
some ambiguity (p. 72). Perhaps the really significant ratio is that of 
advances to deposits. Advances can only be restricted or called up by direct 
pressure on customers, and the bankers’ reluctance to apply that pressure 
makes advances the least liquid of all the banks’ assets. 

From the Clearing Banks the book proceeds to the Discount Market, 
and gives a clear and concise account of its character and functions. 
Chapter 10 is devoted to a description of the varieties of bills dealt in, 
Chapter 11 to the volume of bills and particularly to the decline in commercial 
bills. This, along with the diminished supply of Treasury bills in the 
market in the nineteen-thirties, drove the discount houses to acquire medium- 
dated Government securities. They became “ by far the most important 
gilt-edged jobbers in London ” (p. 190). 

The third and concluding part of Mr. Balogh’s book relates to the 
“other Banking and Finance Firms in London.” Here, though he does 
concentrate the available information in useful form, he seems a little less 
sure of his ground. Even his nomenclature does not precisely conform to 
usage. Accepting houses and issuing houses he calls acceptance houses 
and issue houses. He rejects the familiar term merchant bankers, on the 
ground that “ not all of them have grown out of merchant firms ” (p. 228). 
And when he describes the accepting houses as “ endorsing ” their clients’ 
bills (p. 231) he is relapsing into a looseness of phraseology which may 
cause confusion in the minds of those unfamiliar with the business. 

More might have been said both of the nature of the merchant bankers’ 
business and of their special position in the financial life of London and the 
world. 

Much of this concluding portion of the book is devoted to capital 
flotations and the functions of various classes of issuing houses. The 
treatment of that topic has suffered from the circumstance that the book is 
a part of an uncompleted whole. It is not possible to give an adequate 
account of the machinery of capital issues without reference to the Stock 
Exchange. The issuing business makes capital rights marketable. The 
market to which it obtains access is the Stock Exchange; its functions are 
not adequately dealt with in brief references to the “ use of a brokerage 
house to place an issue ” (p. 290), or to a “ Stock Exchange Introduction” 
(p. 291). Nor is it easy to follow a discussion of expenses of issue which 
contains “brokers” and “brokerage” as two separate items, without 
distinguishing payment to the issuers from payments on allotments (p. 293). 
The reference to underwriters (pp. 290-1) is very inadequate, and seems to 
imply that underwriting is only resorted to when an issue is being placed by 
“a brokerage house.” 

But even here the book does present us with a compilation of useful 
and, on the whole, reliable information which will make it a valuable work 
of reference. 

It should be mentioned that the value of the book is enhanced by the 
inclusion of appendices, on the Floating Debt, 1914-39, by Mr. F. W. Paish, 
and on the London Gold and Silver Markets by Mr. Paul Bareau. 


R. G. Hawrrey. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


DECADENCE. By C. E. M. Joap. (Faber. 430 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

This, as Mr. Joad says in his subtitle, is a philosophical enquiry. It is 
not the first of its kind and most of the books about decadence, from Max 
Nordau upwards or downwards, have not been very successful. Mr. Joad’s 
is a brave attempt and has some good things and thinking in it.. The 
trouble about enquiries into decadence is that the word is socially pejorative 
and vague enough to allow the enquirer to show that it should be applied 
exclusively to political and artistic phenomena which he happens not to like. 
Mr. Joad has not escaped this danger or trap, with the result that his analysis 
is often superficial. He makes decadence consist mainly in the valuing of 
experience for its own sake, a process which he also calls “ dropping the 
object.” But he is unfair to some modern writers, whom he does not like 
and calls decadent, when he confuses their view that life is a series of often 
disconnected experiences with the view, which they clearly did not hold, that 
all experiences are equally valuable. 





PuBLic ADMINISTRATION To-pay. By Wriittam A. Rosson. (Sevens. 
26 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

This pamphlet contains the inaugural lecture which Professor Robson 
gave last February on his appointment to the new Chair of Public Adminis- 
tration in the University of London. It is a very interesting discussion of 
three questions: What are the principal trends in public administration 
to-day? What are the main problems of government to-day? What 
can the University contribute to the solution of the problems ? Professor 
Robson packs into a small space a surprising amount of thought and matter. 
What he says about the danger to local government and therefore to 
democracy from recent trends in centralization is well worth study. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED Nations, 1946-47. (United Nations. 991 pp. 
£2 108.) 

This enormous tome is a valuable reference book for any one who may 
require knowledge about the constitution and activities of UNO. It is 
well produced and well edited. It deals in two parts with the form and 
work of UNO itself and of the Specialized Agencies of which there are 
eleven. The relevant documents are given and it includes a bibliography 
and a Who’s Who. 


Astan Horizon. (Vol. 1, No. 1. 35. 64.) 

There is nothing like this new magazine, edited by Miss Dorothy 
Woodman, and it deserves a warm welcome. We know much too little 
about the new Asia and those who are making it and the magazine is to 
“* provide a forum for the discussion of the problems facing this new Asia 
and those who seek to work in harmony with the countries of the East.” 
The first number is extremely good. Eight out of the ten contributors are 
Asiatics. There are two excellent political articles, one on Social Reform 
in Indonesia by Dr. Subandrio, and the other on Viet-Nam’s Struggle for 
Independence by Pham-Huy-Thong. Dr. Subandrio’s wife contributes af 
article on Indonesian poetry and Pham-Huy-Thong one on recent Viet- 
namese literature. India is represented by Sir S. Radakrishnan, who 
writes on the Spirit of Asia, and by Mr. Venkatasubbiah, who deals with 
the place of Asia in history. Derdoke U Ba Cho discusses the Burmese 
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‘* | would wish that not only every industrialist, but our employees and 
Trade Union leaders would learn the lessons to be gleaned from... 
Mr. Ord’s book.” 








From Siy P. Malcolm Stewart's Foreword to 


POLITICS and POVERTY 


by LEWIS C. ORD 







“A most valuable book, simply written and reasonable throughout.”— 
Yorkshire Herald. 


“‘ Should certainly be read by industrialists ; and still more by Socialists.”"— 
Liverpool Daily Post. 










“A straightforward answer . . . backed by sound argument. ... Mr. Ord 
points the road to salvation.”’—Truth. 
“A book that, for British readers at least, badly needed writing... . Mr. 





Ord’s criticisms are valid . . . his broad approach is on the right lines.” —Ivish 
Independent. 
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' an artistic whole.” 
Irish Times : 
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reviewer would be put tothe “His book is one of the finest 
test to find the right adjectives to come out of the War.” 
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marionette stage and there is a good short story by Chun-Chan Yeh. The 
photographs and illustrations are admirable. 


LAND AND Poverty IN THE Mrippie East. By DoreEN WARRINER. 

(Royal Institute of International Affairs. 149 pp. 75. 6d.) 

Miss Warriner’s monograph is an admirable survey of the peasant 
economy of the Middle East, the systems of land tenure, and the poverty 
which is almost universal. After dealing in two chapters generally with the 
agricultural background and the forms of land tenure, she studies intensively 
in separate chapters, Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Iraq. Her main conclusions are that the extreme poverty “is everywhere 
a result of the low productivity of the land, and of the excessive share of the 
farm income taken by the landlords.” She considers the changes in the 
land systems and conditions of cultivation which are necessary if the rural 
poverty is to be combatted. Her last chapter is devoted to the subject of 
agricultural planning. Miss Warriner was in the Middle East Supply 
Centre during the war, and visited the countries in question. She knows 
what she is talking about. 


THe Co-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN LABourR BriTAIN. A COLLECTION OF 
Essays EDITED FOR THE FasIAN Soctety By N. Barovu. (Gollancz. 
143 pp. 75. 6d.) 

The time was ripe for a re-survey of the co-operative movement, the 
Cinderella of the Labour trinity in respect of study by pundits on the Left. 
Dr. Barou has done a useful piece of work in initiating this study of the 
present position of the movement by a band of co-operators. Each writer 
deals with a particular aspect and with prospects in the future. The book 
is divided into four sections. In the first the editor and Mr. Worswick 
deal with the problems of transition and the relation of co-operation to 
economic policy. In the second section five writers deal with aspects of 
co-operative trade and production. Here there is a valuable study of 
agricultural co-operation by Miss Digby and of industrial co-operatives by 
Mr. Hemstock. In the third section, four writers consider various problems 
concerning the relation between the movement and the community. In the 
fourth section the editor draws some interesting and important conclusions. 


Ciry, REGION AND REGIONALISM. By Rosert E. Dickinson. (Kegan Paul. 
21s. net.) 

This work, which forms part of The International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction, is described as a geographical contribution to 
human ecology. It analyses regions and regional centres in terms of the 
physical, economic, social, administrative and cultural factors which have 
caused their growth. The author has a broad outlook which enables him 
to discuss the subject historically and also comparatively, with special 
reference to Britain, France, Germany and the United States. Although the 
book does not profess to expound the principles on which the regional 
problem should be dealt with for political, administrative and planning 
purposes, it forms a valuable background study for the solution of that 
problem. Mr. Dickinson is a regionalist in the best sense of the term. 
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